








"OURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 


Che Boundary Line between Barticaltare out Agriculture. 


COURT !” exclaim our readers, “ a division between the two primal occupations 

of man, born of one parent, educated in the same school, with one common 
purpose, one destiny?” Certainly. By common acceptance, gardening and farming 
are as far asunder as the poles—the zenith and the nadir. And for the simple reason 
only, that people, in their ignorance, or prejudice, choose to make them so. There 
has existed, and still exists, in the minds of a great multitude of people, an ideal and 
insurmountable wall between these twin professions, and which must continue to sepa- 
rate them so long as ignorance and prejudice, instead of light and intelligence, con- 
trol. 

It has been one chief aim of “ Tae Horricutturist” to familiarize the arts of 
horticulture, planting, building, and the subordinate occupations attending them, to 
the attention and understanding of everybody who has at all to do with the cultiva- 
tion of ground; to carry them into every household, and homestead, and into every 
farmery in the land—provided their occupants would take and read our paper, and 
profit by the instruction it contains. Let us examine: The stalwart, plodding, strait- 
forward farmer, unfamiliar with our pages, looking merely at our title and vignette, 
imagines it to smell of rose-water and perfume ; stitched in a dainty cover and talk- 
ing some sort of sublimated nonsense, to people who have more money to spend than 
they know what to do with, and therefore employ it in the erection of all sorts of 
fanciful buildings for all imaginable and useless purposes ; to stock their gardens with 
all varieties of new and worthless plants, vegetables, and fruits; to plant their open 
grounds with foreign trees and shrubs, which nobody knows an English name for—in 
short, to promote the practice and cultivation of things beyond the reach of the or- 
dinary farmer, and useless to either his legitimate occupation or enjoyment. 

Now, no honest man ever made a greater mistake. The difference between the 
two arts of Agriculture and Horticulture, farming and gardening, to employ the 
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more familiar terms, is not greater than between “‘ Zow” farming and “ high” farm- 
ing, as Mr. Mechi, the famous English farmer of ‘‘ Tiptree Heath,” would denominate 
them. One, the “ old-fashioned,” slow and easy mode of our fathers; the other, a 
thorough cultivation and manuring of the soil, stimulating it to the utmost power of 
production, and consequent profit—the only successful mode of farming in a country 
with a crowded population and a heavy consumption. ‘ High” farming is, in fact, 
horticultural cultivation applied to agriculture. There is no wall between these 
two practices. It is the gradual and agreeable approach from the rough inequalities 
of surface, in the broken, waste field, to the smooth and grassy turf of the luxuriant 
meadow. 

Every farmer, who is a farmer, has his garden of a quarter of an acre and up- 
wards. From this spot he obtains two to five times the amount of consumable vegeta- 
bles and fruits that any other equal quantity of cultivated land on his farm produ- 
ces. He knows it too, yet never asks himself the question whether to extend that 
garden into area of five or ten acres, and put it into choice fruits and fine market ve- 
getables, would not give him a greater profit than to keep the same surface in corn, 
oats, or pasture, as before, and to do so would require no more skill than his own 
brain can readily acquire, and his own ingenuity can look after, if he will only take the 
pains to get a little information. Here, and here only, is the WALL between Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture—the indisposition to read, examine, and practice for one’s self. 
Plain talk, we admit ; but it is also a plain subject to all who choose to understand 
it. 

We have a desire that every American farmer should become, to a degree, a horti- 
culturist—sufficiently so to supply his household from his own farm, with the choicest 
vegetables and fruits ; by the proper disposition and cultivation of trees and shrubbery, 
and flowering plants, to create a taste and attachment in his family for all rural things, 
which must add infinitely to their pleasure and their enjoyment, and aid them to reach 
that destiny which God in his bounty intends for all whom he has placed beneath the 
sunshine of heaven, and on this favored side of his foot-stool. The study of Horti- 
culture, in what study it requires, is simply an episode in kind of the grand art of Ag- 
riculture itself, requiring no extraordinary teaching, but only carrying out and extend- 
ing, like algebra beyond arithmetic, the nice and more intricate details of the subject. 
The pursuit of Horticulture requires only thought and attention—not intense at all— 
but steady and consistent thought, coupled with close application. Every farmer may 
thus become a Horticulturist sufficient for his own wants, the requirements of his 
own family, and immediate profit to his estate, if markets, and the conveniences of 
getting to them, favor him. Our subjects are all intended to be practical, each in 
their kind ; to embrace the wants, the taste, and the fancy of all, from him who 
“trucks” the product of his own cabbage garden at the nearest market, to the man 
who erects his conservatories by the thousand feet in extent. Lach, all, and every 
one may find instruction suited to his wants, und by the aid of his own contributions 


of thought and experience to our pages, he may also edify others in the same laudable 
pursuit with himself. 
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Indeed, no system of farming can be complete unless a department of horticulture 
be connected with the farm. The aid of horticulture is required to give the home- 
stead a character of truth and completeness. A farm may be productive ; it may be 
well and thoroughly cultivated ; it may, in well arranged buildings and other shelter- 
ed accommodation, give protection to all that live upon it and share in its labors or aid 
in its emoluments ; bnt the repose, the quietude, the true enjoyment of agricultural 
life, cannot be had short of an appropriation to the horticultural department. That 
it is, which more than all else beside, gives expression to the domain, and stamps it 
with a character of dignity and beauty, and clusters those thousand associations 
around it, which fill up to perfection the true, as well as the ideal picture of Home. 


COL. WILDER’S EULOGY ON MR. DOWNING. 


Tne annual return of the 28th of July will moisten the eyes and agonize the hearts of 
many American citizens. 

On the morning of that disastrous day two steamers, the Armenia and the Henry Clay, 
with numerous passengers on board, start from the capital for the chief commercial port 
of the Empire State. Like ‘stately sailing swans,” they glide swiftly over the smooth 
surface of the Hudson. The fire within them waxes warm; their awful energies are rous- 
ed; they run abreast—anon, the “ bird of the West”? darts ahead and distances her orient 
rival. She calls at her landings, swells the number of her passengers, and with fearful 
velocity bears them onward. 

They admire the varied landscapes, the cottages, villas, towns, cities, bold cliffs, and lofty 
mountains, which have given the scenery about this majestic river a world-wide renown. 

They near a city, which rises in beauty and grace from its western bank back to the 
brow of the distant hill. There isa 


“ Cottage, half embowered 
With modest jessamine, and there a spot 
Of garden ground, where, ranged in neat array, 
Grow countless sweets.”’ 

Tts architecture is in the most approved Elizabethean style. Its grounds are tastefully 
laid out and adorned, and he who named it ‘‘ Highland Gardens,” accurately translated 
the natural language of the place. It overlooks the city and the river, and commands a 
view of one of the most extensive and beautiful landscapes in the world. The very site 
seems designed by nature for the birth place of genius, and for the abode of comfort, taste 
and learning. 

Its proprietor, with his relatives and friends, six in all, take passage in the ill-fated 
boat. She bears them on toward their port of destination, when suddenly the alarm of 
fire rings like a death-knell through that floating sepulchre. The passengers are ordered 
aft, and she is headed for the eastern shore. In a moment all is consternation and horror, 
which no language can describe, no painter’s pencil sketch. Her whole centre is on fire. 
She strikes the bank two miles below the town of Yonkers. The wind envelopes the 
multitude on her stern, in smoke and flame. With a fearful odds in the chances of escape, 


* Pronounced before the Pomological Congress at Philadelphia, September 13, 1852. 
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the Great Destroyer offers them their choice between a death by flame, or a death by 
flood. Alas! on some-he inflicts both; they are first burned and then drowned! 

They are driven before the devouring element, and entrust themselves to the mercy 
of the waves. Admidst the crowd at the stern, stands a man of tall and slender habit, 
and of thoughtful expression, whose penetrating eye surveys this perilous scene, and 
secks the most favorable chance of escape. His accustomed self-possession fails him not 
in this awful extremity. He imparts wise counsels for personal preservation to his friends 
and those about him; then climbs to the upper deck for articles from the furniture of the 
boat, on which they may float to the shore. He returns, but his beloved wife and part 
of his company have already been driven overboard. He commits the rest, and last of 
all himself, also to the fatal flood, 

“Forlorn of heart, and by severe decree 
Compelled reluctant to the faithless sea.’’ 

They sink; they rise. With the grasp of death they cling to him and again submerge 
him ard themselves in the waves. He brings them once more to the surface and beats 
for the shore. Alas! it is in vain; his efforts to save others peril his own life. Entangled, 
exhausted, and disabled, he sinks to a watery grave. 

But the partner of his life, her sister and brother, who were mercifully rescued from 
the jaws of death, are still unapprised of his melancholy fate, and search for him in vain 
among the agonized survivors. But the cry, she sinks! she sinks!! fills their hearts with 
direful apprehensions. Still they cling to the delusive hope that he may be among those 
rescued by the rival Armenia and borne to the city of New-York. 

The object of his conjugal love returns to her desolate home. The tidings of this aw- 
ful disaster fly upon the wings of the wind; the mystic wires tremble at the shock; the 
press utters its loud lament; the note of woe rings through our streets, fills our dwellings 
and convulses our hearts with grief. The nation mourns, minute guns are fired upon the 
spot to arouse the inhabitants of the surrounding country, and to start the dead from their 
lowly rest. Multitudes rush from every quarter to the mournful scene; they crowd 
around each body as it is raised and brought to the shore, to identify therein a relation or 


friend. Among them his brother and partner in business arrive. At length another body 


is raised. Its countenance is familiar; it is recognised; and at last the melancholy an- 
nouncement is made that ANDREW Jackson DowNING is no more. 
“ Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay.”’ 

His precious remains are borne back to their native city and to his house of mourning. 
There they meet his widowed wife, whose ear, during the fourteen years of their wedded 
life, had been so quick to catch the sound of his returning footsteps, and who had been the 
first to greet and welcome him. Alas! she is suddenly bereft by one fatal blow, of 
friend, mother, husband! The funeral rites are performed; his body is committed to the 
tomb, “‘ earth to earth,’’ ‘* ashes to ashes,’’ *‘ dust to dust!’ 

Thus terminated the earthly career of our lamented brother and associate. But his 
name shall be perpetuated by fragrant flowers and delicious fruits; by gushing fountains 
and murmuring streams; by grateful shade and balmy breeze, and by many a rural scene, 
and many a tasteful home. He shall be remembered 

“ Where cottages and fanes, and villas rise; 
Where cultur’d fields and gardens smile around.” 

But to be more specific, the results of his toil appear in the forests which he has preser- 
ved from the merciless axe—in the trees which he has described and made to contribute 
more abundantly to the taste and comfort of their proprietors—in the avenues which he 
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has adorned—in the lawns and pleasure grounds which he has laid out and appropriately 
embellished—and in numberless buildings which stand as monuments to his architectural 
skill. 

The fruits of his labor are also gathered in thousands of gardens and conservatories. 
The numerous cottages and villas which have lately sprung up in the towns and villages 
about our commercial cities, and throughout our happy, land, evince his genius; and it is 
due to his worth to say that few have left a mark so deep and broad on the generation in 
which they lived. 

In responding to the calls which have been made upon me to pronounce the eulogy of 
our deceased friend, I shall attempt nothing more, and certainly can do nothing better, 
than to articulate the language of his useful life, and to give free utterance to your own 
convictions of his werth. 

Mr. Downine was born in Newburgh, N. Y., on the 31st day of October, A. D., 1815. 
In his boyhood he manifested a fondness for botany, mineralogy, and other natural scien- 
ces, which at the age of sixteen, when he left school, he was able to prosecute without the 
aid of an instructor. At that period, his father having died when he was but seven years 
of age, his mother desired him to become a clerk in a dry goods store; but he, following 
the native tendencies of his mind, preferred to remain with his elder brother in the nur- 
sery and garden, whose accuracy and practical skill in horticulture gave special promi- 
nence to the same traits in the deceased, and with whom he might study the theory, and 
perfect himself in the practice of his favorite art. 

In the formation of his character, we also recognize with gratitude the agency of Baron 
de Liderer, the Austrian Consul, whose summer residence was in his native place, a gen- 
tleman of large endowments and attainments, of eminent purity of mind, and refinement 
of manners, a mineralogist and botanist, who discoved in young Downing a mind of kin- 
dred taste, who made him the frequent inmate of his family, as well as his own compan- 
ion in numerous excursions for the scientific exploration of the surrounding country. 

But his sensibility to artistic beauty was cultivated and developed by the lamented Ra- 
phael Hoyle, an English artist, residing in Newburgh, and who, like himself, went down 
to an early grave, leaving behind him specimens in landscape painting, true to nature, and 


of remarkable delicacy of coloring. His manners were much improved and adorned by 


his familiar intercourse with his neighbor, Mr. Edward Armstrong, a gentlemen of re- 
finement and wealth, at whose fine country seat on the Hudson he was introduced to the 
Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, an Englishman whose book of Travels in America has 
been admired on both sides of the Atlantic. There he also made the acquaintance of many 
other distinguished men, who subsequently became his correspendents and personal friends. 

These associations had, no doubt, much influence in strengthening his refined and gene- 
rous nature. He devoted all the time which he could reclaim from physical labor to read- 
ing and study. In the bowers of his garden he held frequent converse with the muses, 
who inspired him with the poetic fire which illumes his pages, and imparts peculiar vi- 
vacity and energy to his style, 

At the age of twenty-two, on the seventh of June, 1838, he married Miss Caroline 
Elizabeth, daughter of J. P. DeWint, Esq., of Fishkill Landing, a lady of congenial spirit, 
of refinement and intelligence, to whom the world is much indebted for his usefulness. In 
grateful return for her valuable services, she now enjoys the commiseration and condolence 
of his friends in America and transatlantic countries. But with all these aids, still Mr. 
Downing was, in the strictest sense, self-taught ; a fact which deserves to be recorded, 
not only to his praise, but as an encouragement to thousands of aspiring youth. If he 
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Was never a pupil in the studio of an artist; if he studied natural science in the labora- 
tory of nature more than in the school of scientific chemists; if he enjoyed not the ad- 
vantages of a liberal and professional education, valuable and desirable as these means of 
improvement certainly are, yet he was at all times and everywhere a learner; and the 
lessons of wisdom which he received, he promptiy reduced to practice; a circumstance 
which made him eminently practical and national, a man of his own age and country. 

I will illustrate his habits of observation and study. Ina walk he plucks from an 
overhanging bough a single leaf, examines its color, form and structure; inspects it with 
his miscroscope, and having recorded his observations, presents it to his friend, and in- 
vites him to study it, as suggestive of some of the first principles of Rural Architecture 
and Economy. . 

Does he visit a beautiful country seat, he sketches a view of it, and of the grounds 
about it; notes whatever is true to nature, accurate in taste, or excellent in design; and 
from his copy a plate is engraved, and in the next number of his Horticulturist the whole 
scene, with his valuable comments, is given to the lovers of the landscape and the garden. 

He returns from the forest. A short extract from his journal will explain the object 
of his tour, and afford a fair specimen of the beauty and force of his style :— 

‘* Nature plants some trees, like the fir and the pine, in the fissures of the rock, and 
on the edge of the precipice; she twists their boughs, and gnarls their stems, by storms 
and tempests—thereby adding to their picturesque power in sublime and grand scenery. 
But she more often developes the beautiful in a tree of any kind, in a genial soil and clime, 
where it stands quite alone, stretching its boughs upward freely to the sky, and outward 
to the breeze, and even downward to the earth, almost touching her in her graceful sweep, 
till only a glimpse of the fine trunk is to be seen at its spreading base, and the whole top 
is one great globe of floating and waving luxuriance, giving us as perfect an idea of sym- 
metry and proportion as can be found short of the Grecian Apollo.’”’ ‘‘ One would no 
more wish to touch it with the pruning knife, the axe or the saw, (unless to remove a de- 
cayed branch, ) than to give a nicer curve to the rainbow, or to add freshness to the dew- 
drops.”’ 

This description, for beauty, power of diction, and for fullness of nature, not only har- 
monizes With the pictures, but even rivals the finest touches of the pencils of Claude, 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa, or any other great master of landscape. 

He makes a tour of New England, and stops at New Haven, the city of elms. He 
walks out from the Tontine upon the green, admires those grateful shades, their majestic 
form, their gracefully waving boughs, and they revive in his mind the history of the elm, 
its varied use for fuel, timber, and shade. He arrives at Hartford. The first object of 
his attention is the ‘‘ Charter Oak.’? He hastens to visit it, stands before it, all filled 
with veneration, exclaims, with the bard of Manma, translated by Dryden, 

* Jove’s own tree, 
That holds the world in sovereiguty!”” 

He sketches it, gives you a copy of it in his ‘‘ Landscape Gardening,’’ together with 
his classical and scientific account of the king of the American forest. He journeys up 
the beautiful valley of the Connecticut to Stockbridge, Massachusetts, whose streets are 
lined with the sugar maple, ‘‘ clean, cool, smooth and umbrageous.’’ He there increases 
his love and admiration of the American maple, the beauty of whose vernal bloom is 
surpassed only by the unrivalled hues of its autumnal foliage, dyed with the tints of de- 
parting day. 

By scenes like these, and by scientific reflection thereon, he prepares himself to give 
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those last and well directed blows at the ‘‘ heavenly’ tree, the Ailanthus, and also at 
the Abele Poplar—both of which he kills off in a most celestial manner, to make room 
for the more deserving and truly American Maples, Oaks, Elms, and Ashes, for the Mag- 
nolia, the Tulip and others. Of the latter, how beautifully he speaks in the last leader 
from his pen, in a manner so easy and flowing, and so characteristic of the man. ‘‘ We 
mean the Tulip tree or the Liriodendron. What can be more beautiful than its trunk, 
finely proportioned, and smooth as a Grecian column? What more artistic than its leaf, 
cut like an arabesque in a Moorish palace? What more clean and lustrous than its tuft 
of foliage, dark green and rich as deepest emerald? What more lily-like and spacious 
than its blossoms, golden and brown shaded? And what fairer and more queenly than 
its whole figure, stately and regal as that of Zenobia?”’ 

In the progress of his journey, he reaches the commercial metropolis of New-England. 
It is the annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society of that city. He 
enters its Hall, is greeted with a cordial welcome, and invited to examine its collection, 
particularly the extensive show of pears. [na subsequent discussion with its fruit com- 
mittee, he proposes to them a question in his direct, practical and impressive manner,— 
‘* Will each of you please to give me the names of the best three varieties of the pear, to- 
gether with your reasons for that preference?’’? He obtains their opinions, and publishes 
the same, puts the public at once in possession of their long and dear bought experience. 

The same practical and studious habit is remarkably exemplified in his foreign travels. 
Unlike other tourists, who first visit the Tower of London, or Westminster Abbey, he 
hastens from the parks of that city to Chatworth, then to Woburn Abbey, Warwick Cas- 
tle, and other places where agriculture, horticulture, architecture, and all the fine arts 
have for ages vied with each other in whatsoever is ornamental in embellishment and 
princely in wealth, and where are scenes of natural and artistic beauty and grandeur, 
which attract the chief masters of the world. He is received and entertained with kind- 
ness and partiality, by the Earl of Hardwicke, the Dukes of Devonshire and Bedford, and 
others with whom he formed many warm friendships inthe mothercountry. From these 
places, where wealth, art, nature and genius, have congregated whatever is most beautiful 
to the eye, most approved in taste, or most impressive to sensibility, he prosecutes his 
journey ; everywhere observing, noting and studying the objects and scenes about him. To 
him, not a tree, a plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contained a folio volume. 

We have necessarily amplified this part of our subject in order to give a correct view of 
the manner and extent of his education, of the peculiarities of his style, and of the forma- 
tion of his character, and to furnish the materials for a just appreciation of his worth, and 
for a philosophical judgment of himself and of his works. 

Mr. DowN1NG was just what we have represented, a self-taught man. His name will 
appear in all coming time, emblazoned upon the roll of fame, among such worthies of that 
classas Roger Sherman, Benjamin Franklin, David Rittenhouse, Benjamin West, and 
Nathaniel Bowditch. He was not, perhaps, so profoundly scientific, yet he was well 
grounded in vegetable physiology, and in the first principles of the arts to which his life 
was devoted. Being the sovereign of his own powers and acquisitions, he could instantly 
bring them to bear on the subject of his investigation or discourse. 

In his character we find that assemblage of virtues commonly called amiableness. On 
this depended the suavity of his manners, the sincerity of his friendship, and the freedom 
of his hospitality. His guests always received a hearty welcome, and found at his resi- 
dence a quiet home. Here Miss Bremer, whose fame in letters is like that of the Swed- 
ish nightingale in song, wrote the introduction to one of her works; and in speaking of 
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his kindness and hospitality, she says: ‘‘I never shall forget, nor ever be able to fully 
acknowledge them, feeling as I here do at this moment, all the blessings of a perfect 
home.”? 

He also possessed, what is rarely found in combination with these qualities, keen per- 
ception, great energy, decision and boldness. Blessed with an almost intuitive perception 
of character, he read men at a glance. When he was in London, he desired an assistant 
who would return with him to America, and aid him in the architectural department of 
his business. He visits the architectural exhibition in that city, and seeks an introduc- 
tion to the secretary of that association, to whom he reveals his object, and by whom he 
is introduced to Mr. Calvert Vaux, as a gentleman well qualified for the place. They ex- 
change references; and so readily did he inspire confidence in this stranger, and also per- 
ceive that he might safely repose the same in him, that on their interview the next morn- 
ing, he concludes a contract, agrees upon the precise time when they will start from Liver- 
pool for America, hastens to Paris to complete his unfinished business, fulfills his engage- 
ment, and in two weeks they are unitedly prosecuting their labors at Newburgh. Such 
was his activity, promptness, and despatch. 

The increasing extent of his business would have employed several common men; his 
correspondence alone would have occupied a private secretary ; yet the number and urgen- 
cy of his duties never depressed him, never confused him, never made him in a hurry, 
because he was always the master, never the slave of his business. 

Having once thoroughly investigated a subject, he rested with confidence in his conclu- 
sions, and published the same with a boldness which arrested attention and commanded 
respect. Witness his just condemnation of ‘‘ white houses’? amidst rural beauty, a color 
which no master of landscape would dare to transfer to his canvass, yet which is as com- 
mon in the country, as it is opposed to economy and good taste. Witness also his con- 
demnation of the impure air of stove heated and unventilated dwellings, air which, with 
equal truth and propriety, he denominates ‘‘ the favorite poison of America.’’ This arti- 
cle, copied by numerous journals, read by thousands, and commending itself to their com- 
mon sense, is fast producing a reform, conducive alike to health, comfort and long life. 
But his kindness and magnanimity, his freedom from envy and jealousy, enabled him to 
admire and commend whatever was excellent and praiseworthy, as freely and decidedly 
as he condemned their opposites. These characteristics are exemplified in his monthly re- 
views of the press, and in the notices of the works of other writers, which appear in his 
volumes. 

In a word, Mr. Down1nG was in manners modest, polite and gentlemanly ,—in percep- 
tion of fitness and propriety intuitive,—in taste accurate and refined—in tact and practi- 
cal skill remarkable—in love of country strictly national, 4merican—in sentiment pure 
—in life incorrupt—in most respects a model man—in all, nature’s own child. It has been 
justly said of him, ‘‘ at whatever point of view we regard him, we are compelled to ad- 
mire the symmetry of his character, the vigor of his mind, the versatility of his talents, 
and that healthful flow of enthusiastic feeling which marks his writings. There are those 
who can work out beautiful thoughts in marble, who can clothe them in the touching lan- 
guage of poetry, or bid them flow in the rounded periods and convincing strains of orato- 
ry; but few minds seem more fully possessed of the power to add by art to the beauty of 
nature, and make the dessert blossom like the rose.”’ 

His writings are a faithful transcript of his own character. If his-diction sometimes 
contains unusual and even strange words and phrases, possibly ungrateful to some clas- 
sic ears, the worst which enlightened criticism can say of them is, that they subordinate 
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elegance to originalty and force. But his language is generally pure, chaste and refined, 
not unfrequently beautiful and highly ornate. His style is peculiarly his own, and rigid- 
ly methodic, sometimes abrubt, but always versatile and flowing. It is remarkable for 
that of which he was passionately fond in nature, and to which, with some latitude of ex- 
pression, we will appropriate the word “ picturesque.’’ 

A single quotation will truly illustrate our meaning, and also these qualities of his style. 
We select the words with which he introduced the Horticulturist to his readers with the 
first breath of summer. ‘‘ Bright and beautiful June! embroidered with clusters of odo- 
rous roses, and laden with ruddy cherries and strawberries, rich with the freshness of 
spring, and the luxuriance of summer—leafy June! If any one’s heart does not swell 
with the unwritten thoughts that belong to this season, he is only fit for ‘‘ treasons, stra- 
tagems and spoils.’? He does not practically believe that God made the country. Flora 
and Pomona, from amid the blossoming gardens and orchards of June, smile graciously 
as We Write these few introductory words to their circles of devotees. * , * 
Angry volumes of politics have we written none, but only peaceful books, humbly aiming 
to weave something more into the fair garland of the beautiful and useful, that encircles 
this excellent old Earth.’? Such passages enliven and adorn his works. 

Of these we can give but a brief account. 

The first is his ‘‘ Landscape Gardening,” which introduced him to the literary and sci- 
entific world, and gave him a rank among the distinguished writers of the age. For years 
previous to its publication, he seemed retired from the world, abstracted and absorbed, 
but in reality, he was occupied in intense study of his subject. When he mastered it, and 
adapted its principles to American climate, scenery and people, he published it on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Think of this young man, at twenty-six years of age, without the advantage of a libe- 
ral education—with no precedents to guide him, with only a few practical hints from 
such men as Parmentier, seizing upon the first principles of this science in the works of 


Repton, Price, Loudon and others, with a comprehensiveness of mind, with a power of 
analysis, an originality and fixedness of purpose that would have done honor to the first 


scholars in other departments, popularizing and appropriating them to his own period and 
country, and actually producing a book which becomes at once a standard universally 
acknowledged by hisown countrymen, and praised by Loudon, editor of ‘‘ Repton’s Land- 
scape Gardening,’? who pronounced it ‘‘ a masterly work,’’ and after quoting ten pages, 
to give his English readers an idea of its excellencies, remarks, ‘‘ We have quoted largely 
from this work, because, in so doing, we think we shall give a just idea of the great mer- 
it of the author.’? This work the celebrated Dr. Lindley critically reviews, in sundry 
articles in his Gardener’s Chronicle; and while he dissents from it on some minor points, 
yet in respect to its cardinal excellencies, he thus remarks: ‘‘ On the whole, we know 
of no work in which the fundamental principles of this profession are so well or so con- 
cisely expressed.’? And in regard to Mr. Down1N@’s explanation of this science, and his 
general definition of it, he adds, what is equally complimentary to our author, and to 
American genius, “no English Landscape Gardener has written so clearly, or with so 
much real intensity.” 

Closely allied to this science is the subject of Architecture, to which our author next 
turns his attention; and in the following year he publishes his “‘ Cottage Residences.” 
Of this work Mr. Loudonalso observes, ‘* This book is highly creditable to him as a man of 
taste and an author, and cannot fail to be of great service.’ This latter work, in time, 
creates occasion for his ‘‘ Architecture of Country Houses,’’ including designs for Cot- 
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tages, Farm Houses, and Villas, with remarks on the interiors, furniture, and the best 
modes of warming and ventilating. 

Of these, the English and American press offer remarks so similar to those which we 
have already submitted on his Landscape Gardening, as to supersede the necessity of 
much amplification. We select the closing words of an English review of one of these 
works :— 

‘* We stretch our arm across the ‘big water’ to tender our Yankee coadjutor an Eng- 
lish shake and a cordial recognition.’” We will add two examples of the American esti- 
mate of these productions. Says a gentleman resident on the Atlantic shore, who is 
eminently qualified to form an enlightened judgment :—‘‘ Much of the improvement that 
has taken place in this country, during the last twelve years in Rural Architecture, and 
in Ornamental Gardening and Planting, may be ascribed to him.’? Another gentleman, 
equally well qualified to judge, speaking of suburban cottages in the West, says:—‘‘ I 
asked the origin of so much taste, and was told it might principally be traced to Down- 
1n@’s Cottage Residences and his Horticulturist.’ 

Of his remaining works, the ‘‘ Horticulturist,’? his monthly journal, which has en- 
tered its seventh year, is extensively celebrated for its appropriate, interesting and eloquent 
leaders—for its numerous and able correspondents—for its varied learning and ripe ex- 
perience—for its just and faithful reviews—and for its tasteful embellishments and rural 
decorations. 

His ‘‘ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,’’—a volume of six hundred pages, was print- 
ed in 1845, both in New-York and London, and in two different forms—the duodecimo 
with lineal drawings, and the royal octavo, both with these drawings and with colored 
engravings. It has passed through thirteen editions, and originally combined his personal 
observation and experience with those of other American fruit growers down to that 
date. 

Besides these productions of his pen, he edited, with notes and emendations, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Loudon’s Gardening for Ladies;’’ also, ‘‘ Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture;”’ delivered 
various addresses; submitted reports to public bodies, and contributed numerous articles to 
the secular, literary and scientific journals of his day. 

In addition to these labors, he rendered efficient services to the cause of agriculture and 
agricultural education. He constantly superintended his homestead—was a correspond- 
ing or active member in many horticultural and kindred associations—was influential and 
prominent in the establishment of this Congress, and from its origin chairman of its fruit 
committee—the author of the ‘‘ Rules of American Pomology,’’ which, with some modi- 
fications, have been extensively adopted. He advised and aided in the laying out of 
grounds, in the plans and specifications of various private and public buildings, and at 
the time of his death, not only had contracts for important professional services in New- 
burgh, Newport, Georgetown, Albany, Boston, and other places, but was actually on 
his way to Washington to prosecute the business in which he had been engaged by the 
national government, for the laying out and adornment of the public grounds in that city. 
He had also projected several new volumes in the departments of his peculiar studies and 
labors, as well as the revision of some of his present works. The last effort of his pen 
was a postcript to a set of working plans to illustrate a design for an observatory proposed 
to be erected in one of our principal cities. 

Alas! that one so eminently useful, with such brilliant prospects before him, and whose 
place it is so difficult to fill, should be so suddenly removed! Such is the common ex- 
clamation! But this general sorrow may find consolation in his own devout words, in a 
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letter of condolence addressed to me a few days before his death. They seem prophetic 
of this hour. ‘‘ God knows what is best for us.’’ 

This dispensation is indeed mysterious; a wonder of Providence such as the All-wise 
and Infinite rarely permits. He takes away one to whom we are most attached, and 
that, too, when we can least afford to spare him. But let us hope that this melancholy 
event may awaken public attention, and direct it from the man to his pursuits and to 
their connection with the public welfare, and thus become the occasion of raising up men 
to carry out and consummate his worthy enterprise. 

We have thus spoken of the last hours of our lamented friend—of the dreadful catas- 
trophe which terminated his earthly career—of the circumstances and influences in which 
his character was formed—of its most prominent and commanding features—of the great 
events of his public life—of his published works—and of his plans of future usefulness. 

As your humble servant, appointed to speak of his “life, character, and virtues,’’ it 
js not proper for me to indulge personal and private partiality. It has been my endeavor 
to furm such an elightened judgment of his worth, and such an unbiassed estimate of his 
numerous excellencies, as shall be in harmony with your own opinion, and shall command 
public confidence and respect. The duty we perform is without any expectation of adding 
to the lustre of his fame. His works are his best eulogy—the most enduring monuments 
of his worth. 

But he has gone! His seat in this Congress is vacant! Another will make the report 
which was expected from him! We shall much miss his wise and leading counsels in our 
deliberations and discussions, his prompt and energetic action in our endeavors to advance 
the worthy objects of this association, in the origin and grogress of which his agency was 
so conspicuous. He has gone! He is numbered with those patrons and promoters of the 
ornamental and useful arts who rest from their labors;—with the erudite and sage Pick- 
ering, the wise and laborious Buel, the ardent and scientific Mease, the humorous and 
poetic Fessenden, the practical and enterprising Lowell, the tasteful and enthusiastic 
Dearborn, the indefatigable and versatile Skinner, the scientific and volumnious Loudon, 
and others of noble design and enduring fame. These have fallen around us like the 
leaves of autumn; and Providence now calls on us to inscribe on that star-spangled roll 
the cherished name of Down1nG, struck down suddenly when his sun was at the zenith 
of its glory. 

He rests in the bosom of his mother earth, in the city of his birth, and the sepulchre 
of his fathers, on the banks of that beautiful river where his boyhood sport, and where 
the choicest scenery inspired his opening mind with the love of nature—a spot which will 
be dear to the thousands of his admirers, and which our love to him will constrain us to 
visit. We may resort to his hospitable mansion, but he will no longer greet us with his 
cordial salutation, nor extend to us the right hand of fellowship. We may wend our way 
through his beautiful grounds, but he will not be there to accompany us. Instead of his 
pleasant and instructive voice, which once dropped words of wisdom and delight on our 
ear, we shall hear the trees mournfully sighing in the breeze—the cypress moaning his 
funeral dirge, and the willow weeping in responsive grief, ‘‘ because he is not.” “ His 
mortal has put on immortality.” 

When we think of the place which he occupied in the hearts of his countrymen and 
cotemporaries—of the expanding interest which he has awakened in the rural arts, the 
refinements and comforts of society—of his unfinished plans, which others, inspired by 
his genius, will unfold and consummate—and of his works, which will be admired when 
the tongues that now praise him shall be silent in death, our sense of justice accords to 
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him an early immortality—a fame which history will cherish, art adorn, and grateful 
posterity revere. 

He is dead, yet how little of such men can perish! The clayey tenement may indeed 
falland crumble, but to him who dwelt in it, a place is assigned in the firmament of 
American genius, far above the storms and convulsions of earth—‘ in that clear upper 
sky,’? where he shall shine forever to illumine the path of intelligence, enterprise and vir- 
tue, and henceforth to enkindle in the human mind a love of order, taste and beauty. We 
rank him with those who start improvements which advance ages after they are dead, 
and who are justly entitled to the consideration and gratitude of mankind. Washington 
and his illustrious associates are dead; but the liberty which they achieved still lives, and 
marches in triumph and glory through the earth. Franklin is dead; but the spark which 
his miraculous wand drew from heaven, speaks with tongues of fire and electrifies the 
globe. Fulton is dead; but he awoke the spirit of invention which turns the machinery of 
man—aye, and he awoke also the genius of navigation. 


© And heaven inspired, 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 
And in unbounded commerce mixed the world.” 


Down1nG also is dead; but the principles of artistic propriety and ornament, of rural 
economy and domestic comfort, which he revealed, await a more full and perfect develop- 


ment; and as they advance towards their glorious consummation, grateful millions shall 
honor and cherish his name. His MEMORY SHALL LIVE FOREVER. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Tne season of our principal Horticultural Exhibitions for the year is just concluded, 
and a few words upon them may not bealtogether useless. We have, in truth, been much 
gratified by the aspect of those at which we have had the opportunity to be present, (and 
we doubt not that those of our readers who have attended them, will agree with us in 
opinion, ) that the exhibitions of the present year have shown an onward movement, which 
testifies plainer than any other evidence can do, that our progress in every department of 
cultivation, whether fruit, flowers, or vegetables, is highly satisfactory. In every branch, 
the state of perfection in which the generality of exhibitors have brought their several 
productions to the contest, has been very good, and after making allowances for the diver- 
sity of localities, and the contingencies consequent on the weather upon some things, we 
have seen quite enough to satisfy us that many intelligent minds are engaged, and careful 
hands at work, to develope and apply the many advantages which this country so amply 
possesses, for growing all products of the earth in that high degree of luxuriance and 
perfection, which the judicious union of art in aid of nature’s efforts, can alone effect. 

Our object at present is not, however, to generalize in useless speculation, or to indulge 
in the lengthened expression of satisfactory anticipations as to the future; but to make 
some remarks upon the comparative degrees of excellence which have been manifested in 
some of the various departments of horticulture, with the view to offer a few suggestions 
for the consideration of exhibitors. 

Uniformly, we have found the fruit at all exhibitions, as a whole, highly creditable to 
our fellow laborers in the science; and forming, as it does, one of the most important 
branches, this is the more commendable in them. The specimens of many varieties of 
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foreign grapes have been shown on several of their exhibition tables in condition, which 
leaves nothing to be desired; and we question whether finer samples of this fruit have 
ever graced the hospitable board of any of our readers. In point of size, the bunches 
exhibited have generally been satisfactory; and seeing that the culture of the foreign grape 
under glass, to any extent among us, may be said to be comparatively of recent origin, it 
has gratified us to find them usually shown with such evenly sized berries. There is one 
caution which we must nevertheless give some of our young grape growers, (a class that we 
have reason to know is now every day largely increasing in number, ) and that is, not on 
any account to cut for exhibition a bunch of grapes that is not fully ripe. We have ob- 
served in many instances this year, individual bunches which were not ripe, placed with 
others that were perfectly so, and in some cases we have seen that this defect has been 
overlooked, or rather disregarded by the judges, and premiums have been awarded for 
them. Now this should not be. We know full well, from considerable past personal ex- 
perience, that it is a very disagrecable duty in judging at Horticultural Exhibitions, to 
be under the necessity of putting aside and disqualifying that which, as a whole, is a fine 
collection of fruit, on account of some defect, such as unripeness in a portion of it; or 
perhaps for some other requirement, which a little more time would have remedied; and 
which was not altogether a fault arising from any controllable defect in cultivation. We 
know that in such cases, to say nothing of the disappointment and dissatisfaction fre- 
quently produced, the cause even of the rejection is, to young cultivators, often unknown; 
and that discouragement and discontent thence produced, sometimes induce the exhibitor 
to decline to take part in future trials of skill. But, however unfortunate this is, the 
judges should never allow such considerations to influence them. The very object of all 
parties engaged is the attainment of perfection in the pursuit; and although we know 
that it is in degree alone, and not in the full sense of the term, that this can be obtained; 
yet certain and distinct minimum limits of excellence should be laid down and ad- 
hered to, below which no subject of competition should be receivable. For it will be evi- 
dent, upon consideration, that unless this be done, on the one hand, the very object of 
the discouragement of mediocre culture will be defeated, and on the other, the stimulus 
to exertion to reach a high standard of excellence, will be toa great extent taken away. 
A far preferable mode for judges to adopt, whenever the general appearance of the subject 
of competition would appear, as compared with others exhibited, to entitle it to a premium, 
but which it is disqualified from receiving on account of defects or deficiencies not readily 
apparent to the inexperienced eye, is for the judges to attach a paper with a short note 
of the reason, thus, ‘‘ Disqualified by the judges on account of * * * —.” This 
will always testify that the judges have not been negligent in the discharge of their duty ; 
and will generally reconcile the unsuccessful candidate himself to his misfortune. He 
will regard the paper as tantamount to a testimonial by the judges in favor of the general 
good results of his exertions, and his vanity, (or perhaps commendable pride,) will not 
be wounded; and the consolation which he derives from the idea that but for the one 
mischance, he would have obtained the reward of his care and skill, neutralises the feeling 
of disappointment at its loss; and he resolves on more circumspection in future. 

Our Boston friends who have so well earned, and so long claimed a pre-eminent position 
amongst us in pear culture, will, we are well assured, join us in congratulating our culti- 


vators something farther south, at their success this season. In numerous instances we 


have seen a considerable increase this year in the number of good varieties exhibited by 


the New-York and other growers. Doubtless every year adds to their experience as to 


the particular varieties suited to their locations in our varied climate, and to this the re- 
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sult alluded to is in a great measure to be attributed. Our advice to pear amateurs is, 
rather to aim at confining themselves to such varieties as, upon a fair trial, are found to 
afford satisfactory results, first and principally, as regards flavor and quality, and second- 
ly as regards the average crop, than to increase numerically the varieties they grow. In 
our opinion, the rapid advances now making in horticultural chemistry, may, at no very 
distant period, open to us an arcana in the laws immediately applied to the texture and 
the flavoring of fruits, which may enable us by-and-bye to influence these particulars to a 
degree at present perceptible but dimly, if at all, only in that vista of the scientific future, 
which those alone who are laboring silently but nevertheless ardently upon the subject, 
at present dare glance into. 

Those who remember what our hot-house and green-house plants were ten years ago, 
must have gazed with unfeigned pleasure upon the many fine specimens which have this 
year decked the tables of our exhibitions in all parts. The improvement in the beauties 
of the courts of Flora, have been as marked as have those in the domains of Pomona. 
Of the rival queens, however, we think the latter has the greater number of successful 
votaries, as respects the quality, although not perhaps as regards the number of them. 
For though much indeed has been done, and most worthily, in floriculture, yet much re- 
mains to be done. 

The time was, and is not yet so far left behind as to be out of our remembrance, when the 
laws of vegetable physiology were so little known, and the principles on which successful 
pot culture depends, had been so imperfectly studied, that it was considered an impossi- 
bility to grow an exotic plant ina pot, with any approach to the perfection which the 
same species attains in its natural habitat. At present, although it may be too much to 
affirm that under the management of a first rate cultivator, exotics can be grown in great- 
er perfection than they arrive at in the place assigned to each particular species by nature, 
yet may it, with great truth, be asserted that we do see, under the best cultivation, a 
degree of beauty and vigor, imparted to many species which, owing to adventitious cir- 
cumstances, (as the extremes of meteorological changes and other contingencies, ) we sel- 
dom see in the same species when found in its native wilds. This consideration deserves 
to be often made the subject of our recurring thoughts; because, while in one point of 
view, it should operate asa stimulus to prosecute our experiments in the perfection of 
such species as hitherto have been but indifferently cultivated; in another, it should re- 
mind us that we must not seck by an undue measure of those stimulants, on which, fre- 
quently, our success depends, to push the constitutional habits of a plant beyond its legi- 
timate development. For although we cannot agree with the pure botanist who condemns 
our development of the beauties of double flowers on the ground of interference with his 
systematic arrangements; yet we have seen the injudicious persistence in a mode of cul- 
ture, which to a given point was most successful, continued until the heterogeneous re- 
sults produced, led from a misconception of their cause, to the abandonment of that 
which, legitimately practiced, was the correct course of culture. 

As connected with horticultural displays one of the greatest advantages, which the im- 
proved culture of the last few years has imparted to them, is the more natural mode of 
training and pruning hot-house and green-house plants. Formerly, every exoticclimbing 
plant was seen tied down and cramped by a frame work, so as to leave the mind of the 
unscientific spectator in doubt whether the frame was a part of the plant or not. Well 
do we call to mind some time back, being at an exhibition with a friend, who was a skil- 
ful landscape painter, and consequently possessed a ready perception of the beautiful in 
nature, who, when admiring a fine plant of Maurandia Barclayana which had been tortur- 
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ed into covering a flat surface like a stable door, exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘ How beautiful! 
What a pity we have not a climbing plant like it!’? Upon our explaining to our friend 
his mistake, his reply was, ‘‘Is it possible! What a barbarian the gardener it belongs to 
must be; but I am glad to ftnd my perception of truth in nature is correct; depend on it 
she makes no mistakes whatever gardeners may do.”? Our friend was right. Then again 
every green-house shrub was cut and trimmed into some domelike or conical shape, and 
the very beauties arising so strikingly from the varied habits of growth in different fami- 
lies of plants was destroyed, and a monotonous symmetry produced which tended rather 
to weary the senses by its precision than to please them by its uniformity. And although 
to a considerable extent the evil complained of is got rid of, still we see enough of this: 
very important error of by-gone days remains to warrant us in calling attention to it and 
pointing out the wrong principles of taste upon which it rests. 

Undoubtedly this habit of cutting plants in particular shapes, arose at a time when 
plant structures for the culture of exotics were themselves in their infancy; and when a 
much.larger number were crowded into them, owing to the imperfect state of knowledge 
as to the requirements of light, air, and ventilation, as materially important agents to- 
wards success. And this economy of room, added to aquaintness of style which in those 
early days of gardening, also prevailed in the treatment of out-door pleasure grounds, 
doubtless induced this unnatural and inharmonious mode of adapting plants to their 
habitation instead of adjusting the latter to them. 

It should be ever borne in mind that the very object of exotic plant growing, is to as- 
sociate with ourselves for our enjoyment and use, those native beauties of other climes, 
which we cannot otherwise see, or having seen, are desirous to appropriate to the minis- 
tration of our continuous enjoyment; and therefore that in their culture we should en- 
deavor to adjust their treatment to their habits of growth in a state of nature; for (as it 
has been well remarked) although a strict adherence to the natural conditions of a plant 
in its wild state will frequently not be, in all particulars, suited to its culture under the 
guidance of art, yet no system of art culture will be successful, in which those natural 
conditions are wholly disregarded. The object in pot culture should be to produce a 
luxuriant growth, and then to observe and conform to the constitutional requisitions of 
our plants as to their periods of rest and activity. The pruning of them should, in the 
early periods of their growth, be regulated by the design to producea sufficiency of branch- 
es, so as to give us a well furnished specimen of the species; but when approaching its 
maturity as a worthy denizen of our green-house, we should allow the plant to assume 
its natural growth, taking care that too many branches are not left to crowd each other, 
and thereby prevent their perfect development. Every green-house shrub so treated, and 
being in vigorous health, cannot fail to present at once an object of natural beauty and 
of true symmetry. It is of course admitted that climbing plants must necessarily have 
some support; but instead of the adoption for this purpose of special forms unknown to 
the vegetable world, it will be found in the great majority of cases, that the most elegant 
object will be presented by allowing them to run over the twigs of a branch of some de- 
cidous shrub, placed for the purpose as a support, upon which, slight attention in occa- 
sionally directing the tendrils and young shoots, will induce it to twine with all the 
airy gracefulness of natural growth. 

In orchideous plants there is a wide field unoccupied in our middle and northern states 
into which we hope to see soon many amateurs step forward with earnestness of purpose. 
There is we know a general and vague idea that these families of plants involve a quanti- 
ty of labor and expense, to say nothing of the extraordinary skill, which people are un- 
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willing to undertake. But in this supposition there is much misconception. It is quite 
true that a competent knowledge of the peculiarities of treatment is required, because 
they, like heaths, and some families of green-house plants, have fixed habits which can- 
not be transgressed with impunity; but those fixed laws are few and soon known, and 
moreover they involve no great difficulty in acting upon. European orchid growers have 
difficulties of climate to contend against that we are free from, and with us their growth 
is coniparatively easy. It is an erroneous supposition to fancy that a high temperature is 
uniformly necessary for their successful cultivation. What they do require is a powerful 
sun at times, and in this country they have it in as considerable a quantity, as many of 
the most beautiful amongst them have it in their native habitat. 

We hope some of our amateurs will be induced to try a few of the common species, and 
we doubt not their unlooked for success will induce them to go on with these magnificent 
jewels of nature’s toilet. 

The portions of our exhibition tables devoted to vegetables, have literally groaned under 
the weight of the valuable varieties with which they have been covered; and have 
borne ample evidence of good culture and well directed skill. Still at no exhibition 
that we have attended, has there been any difficulty in detecting the marked difference 
between the well tended crop, and its less lucky competitor. The fine clear skin of the 
full swelled tuber, tells us unerringly the tale of its careful and intelligent master’s toil, 
as does the well bloomed geranium. But we must draw our remarks to a close, wishing 
to all exhibitors, ‘‘ honor to whom honor is due.”’ B. M. 
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WHY DO PLANTS DETERIORATE? 
BY W. W. VALK, M. D., FLUSHING. 


Tus question has been often asked, and occasionally we have been favored with an 
answer; each respondent proposing his own theory, and sustaining it by such facts and 
arguments as appeared to him both reasonableand conclusive. By some writers the plant 
was supposed to exhaust the soil of all its proper nutriment, in a greater or less time; 
consequently, when that failed, it became unhealthy, and sooner or later perished, unless 
that nutriment was restored. By others, the deterioration was not so much charged to 
the lack of nourishment, as to the elimination of excrementitious matter, the throwing 
off of a foecal slime, which then became a slow or rapid poison to vegetable life. 

Of these two opinions, we give in our adhesion to the latter, because it best agrees with 
our own observations, and is supported by the greatest amount of testimony. Without 
insisting upon the infallibility of our own views, let us see what may be said in support 
of the excrementitious theory, or that which refers the unhealthiness of plants, in most 
cases, to their own rejections. 

When first promulged, the opinion that plants discharged this deleterious matter at all, 
became the subject of a very warm and animated discussion. It provoked a considerable 
degree of astonishment and disbelief in the minds of cultivators; and not a few eminent- 
ly practical men, under a conviction of its absurdity and fallacy, attempted to refute it, 


and to expose its numerous inconsistencies. But time has materially softened the asperi- 
ties of this once spirited controversy, and, as the prejudices of different individuals have 
either been subdued or removed, it appears almost needless to bring forward any further 
arguments in its support than have already appeared, more especially as the most con- 
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vincing proofs of its correctness are daily before us, both in the field and garden. We 
consider it a fact perfectly incontrovertible, that plants and vegetables do emit from their 
roots an excrementitious slime of a quality inimical to their health and existence. Take 
a naturally good soil, and grow in it successive crops of any one kind of plant. In spite 
of the application of manure in liberal quantity, that soil will become deteriorated, and 
unfit for the growth of that particular plant. How is this fact to be explained? Why will 
not the plants do as well as they did at first? The soil is prepared, it is well manured, but 
the result is a failure. Now to our mind, the deterioration results, not so much from the 
abstraction of nutrition, as from the emission of deleterious substances. But we have 
palpable evidence of this emission. Take a bulbina growing state, and place it ina 
vessel of water, but do not change the water. What is the consequence? Ina very few 
days, the roots will become enveloped with a viscid, slimy substance, the water is thick 
and ropy, and soon begins to smell unpleasantly. Whence comes this exudation but 
Srom the roots? and unless it is removed by a fresh supply of water, the health of the 
bulb will be materially injured, and its death certain. Here then is our theory, and we 
believe it to be generally admitted and established, therefore a few general remarks may 
be offered relating to the particular influence of vegetable foeces on certain plants, and 
thence drawing some practical inferences affecting the cultivation of those plants which 
are most easily and materially injured thereby. 

That the soil is deteriorated much sooner by some plants than by others, must be ac- 
knowledged by all who have made this subject a matter of investigation, and the reason 
why they do thus speedily contaminate the earth is—that their excretions are either more 
abundant, or more virulent in character. What the cause of this difference is, has not as 
far as we know, been elucidated by any writer, and it yet demandsa satisfactory explana- 
tion. It is as likely to be the result of repletion as of anything else,—or to state the case 
differently—it seems that those plants which are supplied with, and are capable of im- 
bibing a larger quantity of liquid nutriment, must necessarily transfuse a greater portion 
of that sustenance in the form of excrementitious fluids; and, in corroboration of this 
opinion, the fact may be adduced, that all those plants possessing very strong and succu- 
lent roots, the soonest cause the greatest amount of damage to the soil. If this is a cor- 
rect solution of the difficulty, it follows that when a plant is by any means over supplied 
with moisture, it becomes so completely saturated, that an unusual discharge of refuse 
matter takes place, which, accumulating about the roots, generates unhealthiness; it in 
fact makes the soil what gardeners term ‘“‘ sour.’’? Very frequently, plants grown in pots 
are observed to be in a sickly condition, and the reason assigned is, ‘‘ stagnant water.’’ 
But the true cause is, we think, to be found in the accumulation of excrementitious dis- 
charges, increased by too much watering, and retained by bad or defective drainage. It 
frequently happens when plants get into this sad condition, that they are taken from the 
pot, some of the ball of earth removed, and then repotted in fresh soil. But no benefit 
is derived from the change; they still remain sickly. The only effectual remedy is, to 
clear their roots of every particle of soil, wash them in clean water, and then pot them in 
entire fresh compost. Their health and luxuriance will be speedily restored, and they 
will again flourish with decided energy and vigor. Again, who has not seen orange trees 
lose every leaf, because their roots have been seriously injured by superfluous moisture. 
Take them from the tubs, carefully clean and wash the roots in weak soap-suds, and then 
replace them in their tubs with a fresh soil. Now put them ina warm moist heat, and 
soon they will commence growing, to be again clothed with healthy and bright foliage. 
Nor is this process alone confined to orange trees, for many if not most other plants may 
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be treated in a similar manner, and with alike good results. Those who grow the pansy 
most successfully, always practice washing of the roots, though they may have no know- 
ledge of the principles which should govern them in resorting to the process. Many gar- 
deners do things because they have seen others do them, but they often cannot tell us why 
or wherefore. 

Here, then, we have a few facts, and although they may not establish the opinions here- 
in expressed, they at all events clearly demonstrate the existence of certain functions in 
the roots of plants, by which refuse or foecal matter is discharged, and also that these re- 
jections are highly injurious to the plant emitting them, if re-absorbed. We are, there- 
fore, very naturally led to inquire, how shall these deleterious influences be neutralised or 
destroyed? We believe it has been satisfactorily proved, that only to those of their own 
species, are the rejections of plants injurious. To all others they are perfectly innocuous, 
and very probably nutrimental. This establishes the propriety and necessity of attending 
to the alternation and rotation of crops in the field and kitchen garden, and is a discovery 
of no small importance to every cultivator of the soil. But how is it in the flower gar- 
den? so widely different from growing vegetables. The majority of the plants are of pe- 
rennial duration; therefore attention to this object is of still greater importance, and more 
difficult of attainment; for no plant should be suffered to remain more than two or three 
years in thé same spot; if it does, degeneration is inevitable. It is especially to bulbs and 
tubers these remarks will apply, for to them an occasional removal from the ground al- 
together, is of very decided benefit; nor is this benefit derived solely from suspended ve- 
getation, but likewise is due to a change of soil. Therefore, this latter fact should be ta- 
ken into consideration and acted upon, if we desire the treatment to be as perfect as it 
ought to be. 

When grown in pots, plants are far more materially affected by their own rejections, 
because their roots are confined, and cannot extend themselves into uncontaminated soil; 
yet much may be done in these cases to remove the difficulty, or to counteract its effects. 
By some writers it has been declared, but not proved, that from the tips or extremities of 
the rootlets only, is this excrementitious matter voided. This may be true or not; but 
assuming it to be true, the importance of an annual repotting is too evident to need insist- 
ing upon. To all gardeners it is a well known fact, that at the sides of the pot these root- 
lets are always found in greater or less number. In repotting, the outside surface of the 
soil is generally removed, and with it is taken away the injurious matter, in the place of 
which we substitute fresh and sweet earth. So witha great many plants, we find near 
the surface of the ground their fibrous roots. With these the operation of top-dressing 
is practiced, and with the very best effects, only taking care to remove the top soil before 
making the addition of fresh compost. 

But these are not the only means of neutralising or removing these unwholesome ex- 
cretions. There are others of quite as much importance to the horticulturist or gardener, 
to wit—a thorough exposure to the air, and a free permeation of water. The advantages 
derived from the latter of these processes is too palpable to need further elucidation, and 
it will readily be perceived, that in efficiently draining pots, we are doing something more 
than is commonly supposed necessary. When the water is allowed to stagnate about the 
roots, the plants becomes saturated, and in consequence, their rejections are more abundant. 
A retention of this noxious feculenceis thus inevitable, which is not only pernicious, but 
very frequently destructive. 

It has been abundantly proved, that by freely exposing the soil to the varied influences 
of the atmosphere, the excretions of plants contained therein are thereby either evapora- 
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ted or decomposed. The great advantage then of spreading out soils to the air, and the 
influence of heat’and light, with frequent turning previous to their being used for potting, 
will be instantly perceived. From these sources, they derive the greater portion of their 
electrical properties, without which vegetation would become extinct. Nor is it saying 
too much to refer the utility of digging and ridging to the same cause, as well as the pul- 
verization of the earth and the admixture of nutritive substances. With some gardeners, 
it is a habit to throw away the soil after having been once used for potting plants, but 
the practice is not to be commended; the rather is it a wasteful and injudicious proceeding. 
Much better would it be to expose the soil for two or three years to the influences 
of the atmosphere, and to turn them frequently during that time. Then, by adding 
a little well rotted manure, the same soil would become again available, and equally 
as good as it was before. Where the right kind of soil is searce, and must be purchased, 
this is a consideration of some moment, and deserving of no little attention. If soils are 
not renovated and restored by these atmospherical influences, every portion of the culti- 
vated earth would long since have become a dreary waste, and all our most valuable vege- 
table productions would now be unknown. 

It was once the common practice to purify the soil by burning, and it has been recom- 
mended to destroy all extraneous matters by a strong heat. These processes are doubt- 
less useful, but, except for the better pulverization of strong and stiff earths, they cannot 
be recommended for general adoption. The atmospherical exposure and frequent turn- 
ing are greatly to be preferred for their efficiency, and are entirely adequate to the com- 
plete regeneration of the soil. 

Enough has now been said to show the great importance of giving attention to this sub- 
ject in a practical point of view, and we trust that what has been advanced will have the 
effect of inducing cultivators to investigate the matter with a great deal more minuteness 


than has yet been bestowed upon it. W. W. Vatk, M. D. 
Flushing, Sept. 11, 1852. 


BIRDS, INSECTS, erc.—AGAIN. 
BY J. C. H., SYRACUSE. 


Mr. Tucxer—lIn several notices which I have seen of my article on ‘‘ Birds, Insects, 
and other matters,’’ published in the July number of the Horticulturist, I observe that 
the writers have, as with one accord, made such haste to pick me up, that they could not 
possibly wait until I was fairly down. Aiming always to express my opinions in terms 
that will not admit of misunderstanding, I was a little piqued at my failure to do so in 
this instance. On recurring to the article, however, I can find no cause for self-reproach 
on this score; and I must set down the coincidence of error on the part of my critics, as 
a kind of unaccountable epidemic. 

In speaking of the utility of birds, what I said was, ‘‘It is a common belief that they 
are great benefactors of man in the destruction of pestiferous insects.’ To this belief I 
avowed my infidelity, basing it upon the fact that, after close observation for many years, 
I had never seen any of the birds with which we are most familiar, prey upon any of se- 
veral species of insects which I enumerated as particularly pernicious or ‘‘ pestiferous,’’ com- 
prisinga greater part of those whose destructiveness is most frequent and annoying about 
our gardens and orchards. What I seem perversely to be understood to say is, that birds do 
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not destroy insects at all; and then this proposition is combatted by each after his own man 
ner. The Maine Farmer kindly volunteered an essay upon ornithology, to prove for my 
enlightenment that ‘ insects’ do form a considerable article of diet for the birds, and gave 
me particular instructions how to proceed to ascertain the fact, closing with a recom- 
mendation that I turn my attention for a while toa course of study in that direction. 
Though the study would unquestionably prove both agreeable and instructive, yet I ae- 
cept as a ‘ finality,’ the knowledge which the science has been compelled to yield to that 
writer’s exemplary diligence and perseverance, and which he has been so generous as to im- 
part, and submissively admit the fact he so confidently claims. I am the more readily 
persuaded, perhaps, to make this concession, as I many years since came to the same con- 
clusion, from observation as a mere outsider. I believe I provided against such exception- 
al cases as he mentions, of the caterpillar being occasionally eaten by the oriole, and the 
cut worm by the robin, in the admission that a thousand such instances might possibly be 
proved, yet with little avail, notwithstanding. Such instances in case of the robin, are 
evidently mistakes, growing out of the eagerness of his pursuit of angle worms, for which 
he would not like to be held responsible, were they criminal, and he would honorably 
waive the credit of them, as they are not. About the time the article in question was 
written, our orchards here abounded with caterpillars beyond all precedent. There was 
not an apple tree which was not overrun by them. Now it so happened that on one was the 
nest of an oriole, and on another that of arobin. As I had never seen a bird of any de- 
scription assail this pest, these circumstances gave me an opportunity, which I felt inte- 
rest enough to improve, to watch their demonstrations upon it. Though this observation 
extended through a period of two or three weeks, including the time of rearing their 
young, yet I never, in a single instance, saw a caterpillar molested by either of them. The 
robin manifested peculiar forbearance, for while the worms lay in plasters on the limbs 
leading from her nest, and were often seen even crawling over the nest itself, she sat upon 
it in perfect composure, and apparently unconscious of their presence. Such observations 
frequently made, confirmed my disbelief as to their being great benefactors in the destruc- 
tion, at least, of this ‘ pestiferous insect.’ 

** A Lady Subscriber at the West,”’ also, with the same obliquity of understanding 
which others who have favored me with their strictures have manifested, is roused to in- 
expressible anger against me, and rates me soundly for something I did not say. Why, 
sir, in her delusion, she even threatens to take violent liberties with my hair! Prenez 
garde, Madame! that’s a hyper-hazardous experiment, and might provoke a retort involv- 
ing a trial of the christian virtue, to turn the other cheek also. 1 surely was not contend- 
ing that the boys did not outrage the sensibilities of sympathetic ladies, now and then, 
by destroying their pet birds, nor extenuating their transgression if they did, but was 
claiming that their destructiveness in this way was altogether too insignificant to cause 
any material decrease of insects. My own sympathies were distinctively manifested in 
denouncing woe against them, should I catch them trespassing upon the birds within my 
territory. I see no cause of quarrel, therefore, between the ‘“‘ Lady Subscriber at the 
West,” and myself. 

The very accomplished and agreeable monthly contributor to the pages of the Horti- 
culturist, Jeffreys, betrays the same inevitable proclivity to misconception. He assures 
me, in the September number, with the most charming earnestness, that birds ‘‘ do catch 
worms—caterpillars even—and bugs, and spiders.”” My dear sir, my language was—not 
that they do not catch a thousand harmless insects of one kind and another, nor that they 
do not even occasionally, possibly, pick up one of the most ‘* pestiferous””—but that they 
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are not ‘‘ great benefactors”? in that way. And here I not only reiterate my former de- 
claration of infidelity, but I add to its enormity by avowing my unalterable conviction 
that the birds are practically guardians, protectors, preservers of the whole generation 
of insect plagues. You, sir, have given, quite unconsciously, one of my chiefest reasons 
for this belief, in enumerating among the insects which they destroy, that one, entirely 
inoffensive to man, yet resolute, untiring, and insatiable in his destructive pursuit of other 
insects, the spider. In view of the almost unanimous avidity with which this universal 
benefactor is preyed upon by birds, and most especially by that incarnation of impudence 
and voracity, the cedar bird, who, after fulfilling his contract to strip clean our cherry 
trees, falls furiously upon the spiders, as though he was under bonds to clear creation of 
their presence before sun-down; in view of this avidity, if I could be provoked to raise 
my gun against them at all, it would be, not for their depredations upon my cherries, but 
that they devour my spiders. Look at their number and variety—pervading all nature, 
and continually on the alert! Not an incipient curculio, passing from the fruit he has 
destroyed, who has not to run the gauntlet of a dozen watchful dragons before he can 
find refuge in the earth. The winged insects, quiet and concealed by day, and thus se- 
cure from the attack of birds, are caught at night by thousands, in toils which every- 
where beset them while flitting from place to place, disseminating new colonies of their 
race. Gnats, flies, bugs, worms, millers, grasshoppers, snakes! all fall victims to the in- 
genious entanglements, the wily stratagems, the secret ambuscades, or the open assaults 
of this their universal and untiring enemy. What part they performed in preserving for 
our use the crops of the earth, and what proportion of them in comparison with other 
insects, are destroyed by the undistinguishing slaughter of the feathered race, it well be- 
hooves the inconsiderate adulators of the latter to inquire, before yielding to them the un- 
qualified merit, so injust, so indiscriminate, and yet so fashionable, and so cheaply render- 


ed, of being, if not the only, at least the unequalled benefactors of mankind. J.C. H. 
Syracuse. Sept., 1852. 


ON THE TOMATO FOR CITY GARDEN PLOTS. 
BY AN AMATEUR, NEW-YORK. 


Tue old adage that, ‘* where there is a will, there is a way,’ experience has repeated- 
ly convinced me admits of exemplification, in few pursuits to a greater extent, than in 
that of gardening. Being passionately fond of everything like a fruit or a flower, the 
contrivances that I resorted to frequently in early life to indulge my inclinations in these 
particulars, before I had the conveniences for their cultivation which subsequently were 
at my disposal, have satisfied me, that the true enjoyment of a taste for horticulture, 
may be had with a little reflection and ingenuity, at a far less cost than the world in 
general suppose to be indispensible for its gratification. 

My object in this paper in alluding to this subject, is to induce a recurrence to it by 
others; in order that many of them who may not happen to care about tomatoes, may 
by reading my observations, be led to experiment upon the application of simple means 
within their reach, to the growth of other things, whether fruit or flowers, which, from 
want of reflection on the subject, they may at present suppose those means to be wholly 
inadequate to effect, when, in reality, it is only the idea, which they have need of to 
enable them to apply them profitably. 
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My house is in the midst of the city of New-York, near Union Park; and surrounded 
therefore by other houses. My yard at the back of it, is possibly some thirty feet by 
twenty, with narrow borders round it, and grass in the centre. The white boards which 
form the fence round it, and the glare of the summer sun upon them, are not agreeable 
to my eye; and in the spring of the year I was debating with myself how I could cover 
them most expeditiously. How, of all things, tomatoes came into my head I know not, 
but the notion struck me that tomatoes would do very well against the white boards and 
would at least afford something green to look upon, which would at all events be an im- 
provement upon the then existing state of things. This was about the middle of May, 
when tomato plants should be ready for planting out; however, I got some seed and 
sowed it in a pot, which I put in a green-house, and my plants in a few days made their 
appearance. However, in the last week of May, I accidentally met with some tomato 
plants, and being impatient I bought a few, for a shilling a dozen, and planted them out 
against the fence at the distance of about three feet apart. I should mention that the 
earth in the borders was of the commonest description, little better than sand and rub- 
bish; and I therefore put about half a hat full of half decayed stable manure at the roots 
of each plant as I put itin. The plants made little progress for a fortnight, when they 
commenced growing rapidly. They were about a foot high, and not very strong plants, 
and I placed them about six inches deep in the ground. 

As soon as they had made a growth a foot long, I drove small nails in the fence at dis- 
tances two feet apart, and taking a long piece of string, and commencing at one end of the 
yard, I passed it over the plants about three inches below their tops, winding the string 
round each nail as I came to it; and by this means the plants were in five minutes secur- 
ed against the boards. In another week or ten days, so rapid was their growth, it became 
necessary to perform this operation of string tying again, at a greater height; and by-and- 
bye the same thing was repeated more than once, until the tomatoes reached the top 
of the fence, to which they then formed, as they at this moment continue to do, a 
a beautiful verdant frieze, as though they were planted on the top of it; whilst the whole 
way up the fence is covered by the foliage, with which the stems of the plants are well 
furnished from the ground; and till the frost arrives my eyes are saved from the white- 
washy appearance which during the summer months is to me particularly disagreeable. 


So far as regards ornament. But this is not all. Tomatoes are very good things, atleast 


I think so; and judging by the quantities which I see in the markets here, my taste in 
that particular appears to be participated in, by a very numerous body of my fellow citi- 
zens. Now from my yard fences, fur many weeks past, my table has been liberally sup- 
plied with tomatoes, and the plants are still covered with them, as fine in size and in fla- 
vor as I ever tasted, nothwithstanding they have been grown thus carelessly in a city house 
yard. The fence is from seven to eight feet high, and as of course the different sides of 
the yard present different aspects, the fruit has taken a greater or less time to ripen, ac- 
cording to the quantity of sun; and as this has applied equally to the earliest produced 
on the plants, as well as to the succeeding crops, there has been a continued suceession 
of tomatoes ripening throughout the summer. 

Let any one ask himself, is not this worth the trouble? What is the trouble, the plant- 
ing two or three dozen plants which does not take one hour, and the tying them up against 
the fence three or four times during the season, which does not take one hour altogether. 
And what is the expense? Six pennyworth of seed if you raise the plant yourself; or 
two or three shillings worth if you do not want that trouble. Many families pay more 
than that every week for tomatoes; when on the above plan they may supply themselves 
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throughout the season. If half the people in New-York act upon these suggestions they 
will grow more tomatoes than are now brought into their markets all the year. 

I should mention that although I planted out the purchased plants, I put out by way 
of experiment, half a dozen of those I sowed in May, when they were six inches high or 
so, ahd although they were some weeks later than the others, I am now gathering equally 
good fruit from them. 

There is no reason whatever why the yards, (for they cannot with much propriety be 
dignified with the name of garden plots, ) in many of our cities should not be made availa- 
ble either for ornament or usefulness. Amongst flowers, the numerous climbing plants 
would any of them take off the naked appearance they now almost uniformly present, 
and amongst vegetables any of the running beans would be better than doing nothing with 
them. But taking into account the red spider and some other equally ‘‘ kind friends,” 
who take an interest in gardening pursuits, I doubt whether my tomato idea will not be 
be found as good a one as many others; that they will succeed I can from experience tes- 
tify. AN AMATEUR. 


HINTS FOR YOUNG GARDENERS. 
BY AMERICUS. 


We quite agree with our good friend Jerrreys in his remarss contained in the Sep- 
tember number, that want of taste amongst us, and too much anxiety about dollars and 
cents, is fearfully impeding our enjoyment of the beauties of nature, as well as depriving 
us of those feelings of personal satisfaction in the results of our own well directed pur- 
suits, which contribute so considerable a portion of the happiness of the leisure hours of 
those who have once learned to appreciate them. But although much is undoubtedly 
owing to the above causes, this state of things is in a still greater degree owing to the 
want of knowledge in gardening matters which exists amongst us. Many a man who for 
the first time gets hold of a piece of ground, would, we think, become a gardener, if he 
knew how to make a beginning; but he don’t want to incur the expense of a gardener con- 
tinually, and if he buys a book about gardening, he finds so much that he thinks difficult 
to effect, or too troublesome to undertake, that he lays down the book in disgust, and his 
intended garden remains a wilderness. 

Let us endeavor to give a few hints to beginners, of quite a homely kind, and try if we 
can get them to do something that will, with little expenditure of either time or money, 
put them in the way of having next year something to look at, and something to eat also, 
from those few square yards of ground that surround the pretty cottage residence in which 
may reside as manly a heart, aye, and may be, for its companion, as pretty a face as ever 
graced a palace. 

Winter is approaching; before it comes, and without loss of time, knock together a few 
boards, and make a garden frame; get a couple of glass lights to cover it, surround the 
frame with earth or litter up to its edge, at least eighteen inches or two feet, all round, 
and provide a cover by making a straw mat, or a wooden one of old boards, to put over 
the glass at night, when the hard frosts set in. Inthe frame sow at once some flower 
seeds of any hardy sorts, such as Nemophilla, Candy Tuft, Larkspur, Phlox Drummon- 
di, Sweet Alyssum, Sweet William, Antirrhinum, Pink, Polyanthus, Stock, Columbine, 
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and Pansy; and to these if you like, you may add, a small collection of bulbous roots, as 
Crocuses, Hyacinths, Narcissus, &c. 

It will be more convenient for the planting out in the spring, if these are sown separate- 
ly in small flower pots; but if you have not pots, they may be sown in separate small 
patches, leaving just room enough between each to take, them up when they areto be 
transplanted in the spring, with a garden trowel, ora flat piece of thin board cut into 
something of that shape. During the next two months you may take off the lights all 
day, except in very wet weather. When the frost sets in keep them covered with the 
lights, and at night, and in snowy weather, cover them over with the mat or board cover, 
but during sunshine give all the light you can in the day, by removing the mats. In this 
way you will have, when the winter has broken up, and the ground has become fit for the 
spade, a nice lot of things to turn out into your flower beds, and they will soon become 
gay and blooming. Manage not to fill your frames quite full, but leave a part of one light in 
which, in the beginning of February, you must put some light fine garden mold, and sow 
in it small patches of the following seeds for your kitchen garden; early cabbage, lettuce, 
and cauliflower; sow these very thin, and when well up, pull up a few to make room for 
those left, to grow stronger. 

We will now leave the frame alone, and see what else has to be attended to—because, 
with the above instructions, you will be able to take care of that through the winter—re- 
membering if you find the earth in the pots to get dry, you must give a little water occa- 
sionally, through the fine rose of a watering pot; but with care, for very little water 
will be required. 

As soon as the leaves have fallen in autumn, let them be all collected and swept together 
to commence what you will find the most valuable assistant to your gardening operation 

.or muck-heap. To these add all the refuse vegetable matter from your kitchen, such as 
potato and turnep peelings, and any waste straw and litter that comes to hand. Throw 
a sprinkling of earth upon this heap, which will hasten decay, and after a few weeks turn 
it all over, with the same object; for, after every time that you turn a refuse heap, you 
induce fermentation. Before frost sets in, dig over deeply your garden ground, or that 
which you intend to make such, and lay it up in ridges for the winter. This materially 
benefits it in very many ways, some of which are well known and understood, such as 
the more complete destruction of yermin by greater exposure to frost, and the rendering 
it more friable and more readily worked in spring; and others, which are equally well 
ascertained, but not so generally known, as for instance, the increased facility thereby af- 
forded for the absorption of ammonia from the atmosphere, which the ready permeability 
of the ridges of loose earth, by the atmospheric air induces, in much greater quantity than 
can take place when the earth is only just turned over a few inches, and left in a compa- 
ratively even-and somewhat firm state. 

In this way your ground may lay all the winter. If you happen to have any of the 
more tender kinds of roses, as the varieties of the China or Bourbon, you will do well to 
put them in the frame for the winter, where a number of them laid together, with their 
reots covered over with mold, will keep well, and in a small compass, to be planted out 
when you decorate your flower beds with the contents of your winter frame in the 
spring. And any other common green-house plants or shrubs you may keep in the frame 
also. 

Your garden, and your frame, will now be in a fair way for next years horticultural 
campaign, and your occasional visits to the latter, and the daily attention to the covering 
and un-covering, far from being found a labor, will often, during the dreary season of win- 
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ter, afford you pleasure. Tabits are soon acquired, and then we associate with them im- 
perceptibly, the idea of amusement; and it is astonishing to find how soon we take an in- 
terest in any subject, when once we have resolved upon prosecuting it. The garden frame 
thus commenced, has to our knowledge in numerous instances, led its owner on, step by 
step, until the green-house and hot-house have been found the only means of gratifying a 
taste which slumbered only to be awakened to the enjoyment of those beauties which the 
Courts of Flora can alone unfold to her delighed votaries. 

With the above, however, for the present as a beginning, you may if you please be con- 
tent; but before telling you how to carry on your operations at the end of the winter, I 
will describe another auxilliary, which you may in the beginning or middle of March, 
call into requisition to add to your enjoyments, and that is a hot-bed. And this you 
may make as follows: 

Get three or four loads of fresh stable manure from the stable, and shake it with a fork, 
and lay it up ina heap; let it remain three or four days, and then turn it all over and 
shake it up again, and let it remain for the same tlme in a heap; repeat this again after a 
like interval, when for so small a bed it will be ready for use. Now proceed to make your 
hot-bed. You will require a frame with one or two lights; mark the size of your frame 
on the ground, by driving a stick at the four corners. Dig out the ground for eighteen 
inches deep. Throw in any old brush-wood or dry litter at the bottom, then fill it with 
the prepared manure, treading it evenly down as you go on, and taking particular care to 
make it firm and steady at each corner, otherwise when it subsides, which it is sureto do, 
it will get crooked. If your manure is moist, well and good; but if it appears dry, take 
some water and throw on as you make it up, so as to wet it moderately. When you 
have filled up the place dug out, widen the bed a foot or so all round, and continue it until 
all your manure is used up, beating or treading it down evenly. Then place the frame on 
the top, and the light upon it, and let it stand. Ina few days, you will find it has be- 
come very hot; the frame will fill with rank steam like smoke; the light should be raised 
a few inches, to allow this to escape. As soon as you find this rank steam begin to sub- 
side, put six or eight inches of good garden mold into the frame, which in twenty-fours 
will be warmed through, and if you find no return of the rank steam in another twenty- 
four hours, it is fit fur use. Take care, if there is windy weather, to protect the side of 
your bed next to the quarter from which it blows, by rough boards, or a screen of some 
kind. Unless you do this, the wind will blow through the bed and cool it very quickly. 
In this bed you may sow in March, tomatoes, egg-plants, okra, pepper, early cabbage and 
lettuce, all of which will be ready for planting out in the open garden by the time that 
the ground is ready for them. 

Whether you make a hot-bed or not, at all events, as soon as the winter has taken 
leave of your neighborhood, set about to get your garden in order. With the rake and 
hoe, level down your ground, lay out your vegetable garden into beds, and sow seeds of 
such as you wish to grow, and plant out from your frames a part of your stock of cab- 
bage, lettuce, &c. Do not, however, put all out at once, in case of a return of a sharp 
night’s frost; but when you are satisfied there is no return of that likely to occur, the 
sooner you get out your general stock the better. The flower beds should also be raked over; 
your frame seedlings turned out of their pots, or taken up carefully and planted into 
them; and a further stock of annuals sown in the open ground to succeed the bloom of 
those turned out of the frames. Any green-house plants wintered in the frames may 
also be turned out into the ground, or re-potted into larger sized pots, if it is desired to 
keep them for decorating the parlor or verandah; and soon will you berewarded for your 
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winter’s care, by that loveliness of floral display, which, as in the instance of the “lilies 
of the fiield,’”? has been declared by unerring Wisdom, to exceed the array of ‘‘ Soloman 
in all his glory.” 

We had intended to add a few words upon the summer treatment of the flower garden, 
but our paper is long enough, and we must postpone it for the present. Enough has been 
said for all, at this time of year, to make a beginning. Americus. 


DES NONES PEAR. 


Lurner Tucker, Esq.—We send you by express to day, specimens of a pear, new to 
us, which has ripened on our grounds this season for the first time. We received the 
trees from M. Anpre Leroy, of Angers, 
under the name of Des Nones. We have 
never seen it advertised, either in his or 
any other catalogue, nor met with a de- 
scription of it elsewhere. We think you 
will join with usin pronouncing it a pear 
of the very highest excellence—combin- 
ing in an eminent degree the high flavor 
of the Seckel, with the delicious melting 
qualities of the Belle Lucrative. The 
tree is a luxuriant grower, forming a 
handsome pyramid, and is an abundant 
bearer. The fruit is uniformly as fair as 
the specimens now sent. It commenced 
ripening about the 10th of September; 
these specimens, now lapsing into lus- 
cious perfection, being among the last. 

Among a hundred varieties, many of 
them new, which have ripened on our 
grounds the present season, we have 
found no one, if we may not say that 
equals it, we certainly may, that surpas- 
ses it. The accompanying outline and 
description pro forma, are at your ser- 
vice; if you think its merits entitle it to 
be placed before your readers. Des Nones Pear. 

Fruit—medium size, regularly turbinate. Skin—smooth, fine clear light yellow, cov- 
ered with numerous small brown dots. Stalk—from one and a half to two inches long, 
slender, inserted in a very slight depression. Calyx—small, closed, and placed in a small 
shallow basin. Flesh—whitish, very juicy, sweet, melting, and delicious, with an exqui- 
sitely fine rich flavor and perfume. Ripening from the 10th to the last of September. 

We are very respectfully, &c., 


Tsorp, Smita, Hancnettr & Co. 
Syracuse Nurseries, Syrycuse, Oct. 4, 1952. 
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THE YELLOWS IN THE PEACH. 


The investigation of the nature of this disase appears to be quite overlooked or neglected. 
It seems indeed a remarkable circumstance that a malady which annually destroys many 
thousand trees, and which possesses very distinct and marked characteristics—as many 
believe—should have its very existence doubted by some of our most eminent pomolo- 
gists, who regard the death of the trees as merely the result of neglected cultivation and 
want of fertility in the soil. 

Our attention has been just called to this subject by a letter from Satmon Lyman, of 
Manchester, Conn., who writes,—‘* The Yellows in peach trees is becoming very common 
among the trees in Connecticut, and unless something can be done to arrest the disease, 
people will become discouraged in trying to raise them. It was introduced into this vici- 
nity with trees from New-Jersey. Iam informed that the yellows does not exist within 
many miles of your place. I observe that you cultivate Crawford’s Early and Late Me- 
locoton—these varieties, with some others, I have supposed did not exist in a healthy 
state, and that they were originally propagated in New-Jersey from diseased stock, and 
that, remove them where you would, the native taint would develop itself in the yellows. 
I have procured Crawford’s Early from New-Jersey, Long-Island, Newburgh, Providence, 
and Boston, and not one of all lived more than from three to eight years before they were 
worthless from disease. I have never seen a Crawford peach tree that appeared to be 
more than eight or nine years old, which did not show decided marks of disease. Have 
you trees of these New-Jersey sorts which are more than eight or ten years old? If so, 
what can be the influencee that prevents the developement of the yellows? It cannot be 
your lime and ashes, for they are treated in New-Jersey with an abundance of lime and 
marl. 

‘*T am surprised that so little is said about the yellows in the Horticultural papers, and 
pomological conventions. Would not the history of its rise and introduction into the 
different sections of our country, be interesting, and lead to the proper means for guard- 
ing against its introduction in new sections of the country? I believe there was but little 
of it in this part of Connecticut, until the Morus Multicaulis speculation, which was taken 
to New-Jersey in exchange for peach trees, which could be sold here at twice their cost. 
They were brought here in large quantities, peddled out or sold at auction, and wherever 
they were planted the yellows now prevails.”’ 

In reply to the preceding inquiry, we may state, that we have never observed any 
symptom of the yellows on a single tree of the Crawford in Western New-York; but as 
those observed were mostly not over eight or nine years old, we applied for further infor- 
mation to H. E. Hooker, of Rochester, a very careful and intelligent observer of fruit 
trees and their maladies, and he has furnished the following statement :— 

‘The oldest trees of Crawford’s Early Melocoton, with which Iam acquainted, are 
standing im Mr. Schenck’s orchard, a very extensive market cultivator of the peach, near 
Rochester, N. Y. They have been in full bearing for near seven years, under my own 
observation, and were large trees when I first knew them; they must be at least twelve 
or fifteen years from the bud; and neither now or ever have shown any symptoms of the 
Yellows, as I understand that disease. I have never been able to discover a tree in all 
Mr. Schenck’s orchards, nor among the other smaller orchards around us, which were 
set with trees from him, and which he procured in New-Jersey, where the peach tree in 
the orchard is not expected to survive more than four or five crops of fruit. Crawford’s 
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Late, has not been in bearing for so long a time, but I have seen no indications of disease in 
this any more than in the former, as a variety; in fact, we have considered it a peculiarly 
hardy sort. 

“‘The Yellows, as I understand it, is a disease whose symptoms are, a very slender, 
feeble growth of young wood, with small yellow sickly looking foliage, a feeble starved 
appearance of the tree, and generally a crop of slendry yellow shoots appearing along 
the large branches; which symptoms increase for two or more years before death ensues. 
I have seen this, in some orchards brought from New-Jersey, and observed the premature 
ripening of the fruit, and spread of the disease until the orchard nearly or quite disap- 
peared, and as I thought took with them some heretofore sound trees, which grew in 
their vicinity. I confidently looked for the spread of the evil, and was prepared to blame 
the man who had brought us trees from the infected district. But I am not satisfied that 
it does not spread here, nor that there is no one diseased tree (having the yellows, ) within 
my knowledge in Rochester. 

** These facts, have quite staggered my faith in the ‘‘ diseased stock ’’ theory, and lead 
me rather to believe, that the poor shallow soil, from which the peach tree rapidly ex- 
hausts the elements of growth and fruitfulness, under a system of heavy cropping without 
much manure, rather than the presence of any poison or virus in the system, has been the 
cause of so much complaint of premature death of the peach tree in the eastern and 
southern States. Iai not clear that the apple trees of New-Jersey, in the peach dis- 
tricts are not similarly affected, and should judge that a removal of them to Western 
New-York, would increase their size and prelong their days, in the same proportion that 
the health and duration of peach trees grown in New-Jersey nurseries is prolonged, by 
removing them to our deeper and richer soil. 

**Tt would be an interesting experiment, if some one in the east would try peach trees 
in Western New-York, along side of some from New-Jersey, and let the public know the 
results. Here trees from both sections usually do equally well, so far as my observation 
extends; a few exceptions, as I have said, have come under my notice.” 

Our chief object in furnishing these statements, is to invite investigation. There is 
no question, but that much of the soil in Western New-York, is one of the best that the 
peach can grow in—where we have seen those that measured a foot in diameter, and which 
were probably more than forty years old, bearing fruit. Nevertheless, we have witnessed 
there the prevalence of the yellows ina virulent form, and decidedly contagious in its 
character, among the most vigoroustrees. All the usual symptoms of premature ripening, 
and discolored and insipid flesh, followed by sickly leaves, and wiry shoots from the large 
branches, first made their appearance on trees introduced from New-Jersey; the next year 
after the first appearance of these symptoms, all the trees standing nearest to them were 
observed to be similarly affected, but at first on the branches nearest the diseased tree. 
By a prompt removal of those affected, the malady was checked, and it is now many years 
since the last vestige has departed from this region® A further proof of its contagious 
character, is the fact that a knife used in cutting a diseased tree, communicated the poison 
to another; and a bud from one that had scarcely showed anappearance of decline, proved 
fatal to the tree in which it was inserted. That this malady may prove more contagious 
at certain times or under certain circumstances, is by no means improbable. That the 
soil has a large influence in its prevention, was confirmed by the fact, that in the neighbor- 
hood of Burlington, as Thomas Hancock informed us, there are flourishing trees some 
thirty years old, on a favorable locality, while in other places they never survive but a 
comparatively short period. But the soil cannot be all, for an intelligent cultivator re- 
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siding on the Hudson, at a place where the peach trees are commonly quite short lived, 
informs us that trees procured where this disease is unknown, grow and flourish for a 
much longer period than those from an infected region. 


CULTURE OF GRAPES IN VINERIES. 
BY WM. CHORLTON, STATEN ISLAND. 


Mr. Tucker—In the Horticulturist of February last, I gave an account of the cold 
grapery at this place, in which was stated that there was ripened 262 bunches on 74 vines, 
the season after planting. Inthe March number, Mr. CLeveLAND, of Burlington, ina very 
sensibly written article, thought that the vines would be injured by such early cropping, 
and requested information respecting their progress this season, which I now with pleasure 
respond to. It was then stated that I expected to ripen 600 to 700 bunches this present 
season. The number ripened is 618. The vines showed altogether, over 2,400, many of 
the shoots from a single eye, throwing out four bunches, which were uniformly reduced to 
one, and at thinning time these further reduced so as to leave from seven to twelve on a 
vine, according to supposed weight of bunch and strength of plant, so that the energy 
might be equipoised. ‘The result has answered my expectations. The growth has been 
quite as vigorous as can be wished for; the sidespurs, from bottom to top, are uniformily 
strong; the wood is néw quite brown and hard, with prominent well rounded buds for 
next year. If proof of quality is required, it is answered by the fact of my having ob- 
tained the first premium at the last exhibition of the New-York Horticultural Society, 
for the best 8 varieties, the weight respectively of which was as follows: Syrian, 2 Ib. 
14 oz.; Xeres, 2 1b. 3 0z.; Victoria, 2 lb. 1 oz.; Black Hamburgh, 3 lb. 14 0z.; Deacon’s 
Superb, 1 lb. 4 0z.; Black Prince, 1 lb. 13 0z.; Reine de Nice. 2 lb. 9 0z.; Austrian 
Muscat, I lb. 1 oz. There are now in the house many equally fine and well colored. 

For the satisfaction of your correspondent, H. B., | may state, that the first grapes 
were cut well ripened on the 11th August, viz: Malvasia, a beautiful little grape which 
ought to be in every collection, and Muscat Blanc Hatif, one of the best flavored grapes 
in cultivation, but liable to crack when swelling to ripen. No heating apparatus of any 
kind, has been used, and taking into consideration the late spring and cold summer, this 
will be equivalent to the 2nd August of last year, 

I am obliged to Mr. Messer, in the September number, for his friendly hints, respecting 
what he thinks should have been substituted, in composing of the borders, different to 
what was used, but would say that he fails to convince me that he is right. He says, 
‘it is in vain to expect a similar growth the following season, or this present season, with 
ordinary rates of manuring,”’ adding, ‘‘if one-half the quantity of bone dust and stable 
manure had been used, and a suitable lot of whole bones or cattle’s feet, or slaughter 
house offal, had been added, the fertility of the border would have been more permanent 
at less cost.”? To the first assertion, I answer, that last season the canes were quite as 
strong as the first year’s growth, and this season there is nomore difference than is more 
than made up by the strong side shoots; the top growth would have been equally strong, 
(and in many cases is quite so,) but for the very reason that the heads were kept down 
longer on purpose to force the developement laterally, which is a point not often sufficiently 
attended to with young vines; some of the wood of the present season is three-fourths 
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of an inch in diameter, which is surely strong enough for vines in full bearing. Of this 
he may have ocular demonstration, now the canes are swollen up. The bones used were 
mostly about one-half inch in diameter, and of the size they can be evenly distributed 
through every part; and as bones give out very slowly, there is no fear of permanent 
benefit as far as they are concerned. As to slaughter house offal, it has a tendency, under 
some circumstances, to produce an enormous growth for a short time, but as to its per- 
manent qualities, many cases might be brought forward to show that precisely opposite 
effects are produced by it. I am convinced from experience, that as fine and well flavored 
grapes can be grown without, as with this stinking offal, which Roperts, more poetically 
and ridiculously, calls ‘‘ the pabulum which is to supply the nectar of Bacchus.’’ Even al- 
lowing it to be more permanent, a border in which it has been used in any thing like a fresh 
state, (and this is the way in which it is generally applied,) will in a short time become 
a sodden mass, and more fit to puddle the sides of a duck pond, to hold in the water, than 
a base for the succulent and tender rootlets of the grape vine to luxuriate in. If used at 
all, it should be thoroughly decomposed, and blended with other compost before being ap- 
plied. As fine grapes were grown before these substances came into fashion, and as fine 
will continue to be grown when they are numbered with the things that were. 

As to the second assertion, viz: less cost, I do not see how slaughter house offal is to 
be collected and conveyed a distance of seven or eight miles at a less cost than stable ma- 
nure, which is always readily and cheaply obtained near large cities, and the difference 
in the bones is so trifling as not to be worth calculating, where a thing is intended to be 
done right. 

Your correspondent also seems to think, that I shall not be ableto keep the wood “ at 
home,”’ by the method on which the vines are pruned. I can assure him that it is just 
as easy to do so as by cutting back so close, with the advantage of retaining more plump 
and well swelled eyes, thereby ensuring larger and better shouldered bunches. As he 
does not seem to have a right idea of it, I will explain. 

In pruning in the fall, after the first year’s growth, each alternate eye is disbudded on 
each side o fthe cane, leaving those wanted for breaking next season, about 15 inches apart. 
The next season, when pruning for spurs, the side shoots are cut back to three eyes, or 
even four, according as the lower buds may be plump and well rounded. In breaking, 
each bud puts forth a shoot; the most promising one nearest to the top, and 
the one at the base, are allowed to remain, and the other is rubbed out. The 
top one is allowed to bear, and the fruit on the bottom is pinched out. The 
fruit bearing spur is stopped three or four joints above the fruit, and the oth- 
er one next to the base is also stopped, when it has grown seven or eight 
leaves. They are now trained per diagram. a is the bearing shoot, and b the 
one not to be fruited till next year; at next pruning, (or what is still better, 
two or three weeks previous, ) a is cut clean out to the base of b, and when the leaves fall 
b is cut back to threeeyes, as a was last season, and so on from year to year. As your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Messer, truly says, ‘‘ nature will out,” their will never be any lack of 
eyes close to the main cane if the above is rightly performed. Notwithstanding the readi- 
ness with which the grape-vine pushes fresh shoots when so closely pruned, there are some 
of the larger and gross growing kinds, that fruit shyly, or produce nothing but small 
bunches by such treatment—and this is one reason why some fine sorts get a bad charac- 


ter. Wx. Cuorton, gardener to J. C. Green, Esq. 
New-.Brighton, Staten-Island, Oct. 10, 1852 
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Foreign ant Riisrellanrans Patices. 


Rover Prate Grass ror THE ROOFING OF 
Hor-Houses.—F or two years past, much excite- 
ment has been produced in England, by a pro- 
posal to roof plant-houses with a new kind of 
rough plate glass, for which a patent has been 
obtained there by Mr. Hartty. This glass is 
prepared by a rolling process, which destroys 
transparency but not translucency ; and the bene- 
fit said to be derived from it, (and which expe- 
riments made under the direction of the Horti- 
cultural Socicty of London, appear to have 
confirmed,) is the very important one, that 
without obstructing the light, this becomes dis- 
persed instead of concentrated, in passing 
through it, and that no shading is required in 
the hottest sunshine. Altogether, the subject 
is so well deserving consideration, that we give 
our readers the results of the experiments al- 
luded to, as detailed in the Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle, 


‘* The garden committee directed the rough | 


rolled plate glass to be tried in the garden of 


the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. For this | 


purpose a small pit, unventilated except by sli- 
ding the sashes, and heated by hot water pipes, 
was selected. In the last week of August this 


pit was filled with soft wooded plants, which can | 


only be kept in health in the presence of a large 
quantity of light, among which were the folluw- 
ing, viz: The Begonias odorata, undulata. ar- 
gyrostigma, and dichotoma; Torrenia asiatica, 
Pentas carnea, Adamia sylvatica, Calostylis au- 
rantiaca, and Achimenes picta. The four Be- 
gonias, Calostylis, Adamia, and Pentas had been 


cut close back, and were leafless; Torrenia was | 
a cutting just struck, and of Achimenes, the | 
The experiment | 


dry tubers were employed. 
was thus set in action, without any special care 
having been taken to make it succeed; on the 
contrary, everything was against success. It is 
needless to say, that the months of October, 
November and December, 1848, were more than 
usually gloomy, and that neither January or 
February offered any advantage over those 
months in ordinary years. In addition to this, 
it was often necessary to leave the plants in the 
dark all day long, in consequence of the sashes 
being covered with frozen mats, which could 
not be removed. Nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing these impediments, the experiment was 


perfectly successful. On the plants being pro- 
duced, at a subsequent meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Society, b7 Mr. Gordon, to whom the 
experiment was confided, they appeared in the 
most beautiful health, with firm, short wood, 
broad, thick, clean, bright-green leaves, and in 
the case of the Gesnera and Pentas, flowers per- 
fect in color, size, and form. In short, it may 
be said without the least exaggeration. that 
more perfect examples of high cultivation were 
never seen, and few so perfect. It was clear 
that there had been no deficiency of any ele- 
ment or condition which is required for the most 
perfect health. This conclusive proof of the 
excellence of rough plate glass, possesses the 
highest agricultural interest. It shows that 
gardeners are now secured effectually from the 
scorching effects of the sun during summer, and 
that all the costly, as well as inconvenient con- 
trivances for shading, may be, in future, dis- 
pensed with.” 


So much for the London Horticultural Soci- 
ety. Mr. James Roberts, one of the most suc- 
cessful cultivators in England, who has the care 
of the grounds of the Duke of Cleveland, at 
Raby Castle, speaks of this glass as follows: 

‘* At the present time I have nearly 3000 feet 
of it in use, and I am so far satisfied of its su- 
periority, not only over sheet glass, but also 
| over all other Jinds of glass, for horticultural 
purposes, that for whatever isto re-glaze or 
erect new here, I will adopt it without hesita- 
tion. I use it for plant culture, melons, cu- 
cumbers, propagating, &c.; and perhaps no one 
regrets more than I do, that I cannot replace 
the sheet in my vineries with it. It is a mistake 
to suppose that it obstructs light; on the con- 
trary, it collects and diffuses it better than the 
clearest sheet or crown glass. Another advan- 
tage which it possesses, is that there is no scorch- 
| ing and no shading. As to this kind of glass be- 
coming dirty, that has not happened here. It 
effects a saving of fuel, and is proof against the 
severest storms.” 





PLant-HousEs.—Large plants in pots, may 
with great advantage, be sunk into the border ; 
overcrowding must also be avoided in every 
other structure where plants are stored for the 
winter. It is far better at this season to throw 
away the worst of the stock, than run the risk 
of injuring the best plants. Favorite sorts will 

| be better replaced by young plants in the spring. 
































American Institute—Annual Fair. 

We attended the Annual Fair ofthe American 
Institute, held at New-York during the past 
month, for the purpose of inspecting the horticul- 
tural and floral departments, and we proceed to 
lay before our readers some remarks upon those 
portions of it which appeared to us most de- 
serving our notice. 
refrain from expressing our gratification at the 


magnificent display which the Fair presented of | 


our country’s science, energy and industry, in al- 
most every department of manufacture and art, 
and we have also to thank the chairman of the 
horticultural committee, Peter B. Mead, Esq., 
for his obliging politeness in acceding to our re- 


quest for permission to make ure of his lists of | 


the adjudication of premiums by the judges, to 
assist us in the preparation of this report. 
There were some fine specimens of APPLEs ex- 
hibited, and the display of them, as a whole, 
was the principal feature of the fruit exhibition. 


NOTICES OF SOCIETIES. 
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Before doing so, we cannot | 





named varieties, was gained by John W. Bai- | 


ley, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., who exhibited 65 
varieties; and the silver medal, for the second 
best, by W. J. Carpenter, of Harrison, West- 
chester county, N. Y., who produced 40 varie- 
ties; the third premium was given, for 23 vari- 
eties, to Ira Condit, of Essex county, N.J. For 
the smaller collections of apples, a discretion- 
ary premium was awarded for 25 varieties to 
Isaac J. Underhill, of Seacaneus, N. J., a col- 
lection which was highly creditable; and al- 
though not nearly so numerons as those above 
mentioned, we doubt whether an equal number 
of such fine fruit could have been selected from 
either of the large collections. Amongst them 
was a fine apple in appearance, named the Con- 
gress apple, which, we were informed, was a 
seedling variety, which has not been exhibited 
is represented to be fine. If this is so, and its 
bearing and keeping qualities are good it bids fair 
to become a favorite. There were several small 
collections of apples exhibited, some of which 
deserve notice, although we thirk the jndges 


exercised a sound discretion in not awarding 


| 
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premiums to them: because, however fine and 
handsome a singte small basket of apples may 
be, unless it is a new variety, or has some es- 
pecial recommendation to entitle it to notice, it 
is not within the intention of these exhibitions 
to give rewards for a few fruits, however fine, 
which are readily selected from, may be, a 
large orchard. On the other hand, it is not, on 
that account, the less praiseworthy in exhibi- 
tors to send any small contribution of the sort, 
which is sufficiently conspicuous to attract no- 


; tice; inasmuch as it evinces a commendable in- 


terest in these undertakings, and shows a de- 
sire to assist in their advancement; whilst the 
knowledge that, although all small exhibitors 
cannot obtain premiums, the merit that is due to 


| their productions is not overlooked by the pub- 
lic, will, we trust, encourage such exhibitors to 


a perseverance which on some future vecasion 
may obtain for them a place by the side of their 


| more furtunate competitors on the present oc- 


The silver cup for the greatest number of choice | casion. For this reason we notice with satis. 


faction the fullowing, which formed conspicuous 


| Objects: A fine basket of Belle Bamders ap- 


ples, exhibited by S. E. G. Rawson, of New- 
York, a label to which stated them to bea part 
of 35 bushels from a single tree. Many who 
admired them, will doubtless wish a fellow tree 
to be growing in their own orchard. Three 
plates of remarkably handsome apples from 
George Proceus, of Red Hook, Dutchess coun- 
ty ; some fine Newtown Pippins from W. A. Un- 
derhill, Croton Point, were very handsome fruit, 
but barely ripe. A large dish of the Sherwood 
Seedling Wax apple, attracted much notice, 
exhibited by L. W. Annan, N.Y. A hand. 
some basket of Gloria Mundi apples, from C. 
T. R. Applegate, of Hightown, N. J. A bas- 
ket of very fine fruit frem Richard Read, of 


| Clarksburgh, Monmoth county, N. J. All 
before the present year; and of which the flavor 


these collections were very pleasing to the eye, 
and could not fuil to satisfy the observer, that 
the growers of them are amongst those who 
meritoriously uphold our reputation for this 
valuable fruit. A pyramid of apples, which oc- 
cupied the centre of the table, contained some 
good specimens, and was furnished by Caleb H. 
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Earl. But we are not amongst the admirers of 
this mode of exhibiting fruit. There is, we 
think, a propriety in these matters, which con- 
tributes much to enhance the beauties of all 
horticultural exhibitions; and we cannot help 


thinking a bushel of apples, even laid loosely in 


a heap, present more symmetry to the eye, | 


At the | 


than if they are tied round a post. 
same time, we think that if a little more atten- 
tion was paid by exhibitors, or by the managers 
of the exhibitions, to the more tasteful arrange- 


ment of the dishes of fruit on the tables than we | 


frequently see, a much more effective result 
would be produced; for by placing the several 


dishes of each collection in some order as re- | derhill, and the third by Thomas R. Porter, 


gards the size of the fruit, and its color, there 
is no doubt the exhibition tables would present 
amore attractive appearance. One would think 
that even the disposition of a dessert on the din. 
ner table might suggest enongh to induce atten- 
tion to this. 


The Pears were not so numerous as the ap- 
ples, but Messrs. Hovey, of Boston, exhibited 


Jeremiah Briggs, of Jamaica, Long Island, ob- 
tained a silver medal for 30 varieties, the third 


premium being awarded to John Tonela, of Ber- | 


gen. Some of the pears in smaller collections 
were good: we noticed particularly those exhi- 
bited by Frederick Glover, of East Brook- 
lyn. 


We caution exhibitors in these days of fine 
fruit growing, that they must, many of them, 
increase their vigilance, in taking care that their | 


fruit is sent in proper condition. We observed 
many of the applesin some collections were 
much bruised. This is carelessness in the ge- 


nerality of cases, and should disqualify such | sitors to the exhibition are indebted to them for 


fruit from exhibition, onthe same principle that 
a bruised or broken petal does a florist’s flower. 
We call the attention of judges to this. 
but at the same time impartial judging, is the 
enly way to secure onward improvement in hor- 
ticulture, be the branch what it may. The of- 
fice of censor at these exhibitions is seldom a 
desirable one. Well digested and known rules, 
uniformly adhered to, is the only way for the 
judges to give, (as we are sure they always de- 
sire to do,) satisfaction to all—particularly as 
their office is one which often presents much 
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ground for a diversity of opinion, and must fre- 
quently be exercised upon nice distinctions. 
The three premiums for QuincEs were awar- 


| ded to W. A. Underhill, R. T. Underhill, and 
| R. L. Colt, of Patterson, N. J., for very re- 


spectable specimens. 

Native Grapes were shown by several—and 
many of them in quality and condition fine— 
and which must have satisfied many who still 
remain skeptical on the subject, that they well 
deserve the increased care and attention that 
we are now giving to them. The best Isabellas, 


| which obtained the silver medal, were exhibited 


by R. T. Underhill, the second by W. A. Un- 


New-Jersey. Mr. W. A. Underhill also ob- 
tained the first premium for Catawba, and R. 
T. Underhill the second. The silver medal for 
the best foreign grapes, was awarded to R. L. 


| Colt, but of these, not any really fine foreign 
| varieties were exhibited. 


Mr. S. T. Jones, of Staten-Island, was first 


| inthe Pracu exhibition, (both for freestones 
many fine ones, in the whole numbering 175 va- 


rieties, which gained them the silver cup; and | 


and clingstones.) which was very limited, and 
nothing remarkable in quality. The second 
premium for freestones was gained by H. U. 
Mott. 


A small box of very nice CraNBERRIES 
was sent for exhibition by John J. Webb, of 
Jackson, Ocean county, N. J., but it did not 


arrive until after the judges had gone over the 


fruit. 

When these remarks were written for the 
press, the judges had not awarded the premi- 
ums for the floricultural part of the exhibition, 


| and we will therefore defer our notice of that 
| branch until next month; but we cannot omit 


to notice, in justice to the fair sex, that the vi- 


several very beautiful specimens of skill in the 
shape of Ornamental Vases, and baskets of Ar- 
TIFICIAL FrLowers, constructed both in wax, 
and in paper. The advance recently made in 
the beauty of construction of those made of the 


| latter material, by the more skillful artists, is 


so great as torender them very formidable com- 
petitors to those made of the more congenial 
material, wax, the similarity of which, to the 
texture of the natural flower, has hitherto given 
it an advantage which has not heretofore been 
approached. But some of the Paper Flowers 
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which were exhibited by Mrs. Van Skillins, 889 
Broadway, New-York, evince so much taste, 
and are so well made, that the superiority of 
the softness of the material employed, over the 
stffness of the wax, becomes strikingly apparent. 
One basket of flowers by this lady, in a large 
square glass case, is of really surpassing beauty, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most elegant and 
successful things of the kind that ever graced 
an exhibition. There were also from Mrs. E. 
Nott, 349 Hudson-street, New-York, some beau- 
tiful Vases of Wax Flowersand Fruit. Her 
Vase of Flowers was very beautiful, and al- 
though we believe more difficult to construct, 
was superior to her fruit, which was not natu. 
rally colored, but in other respects was good. 
A very excellent vase of Wax Flowers was also 
exhibited by Mrs. Alfred Sellers, of Sands-st., 
Brooklyn, the Fuchsia, Narcissus, Lilly, and 
Carnation, in which were some of the best exe- | 
cuted specimens that we have seen for some | 
time. 





The Vecerasies, as a whole, were the more 
important part of the exhibition. Several as- 
sortments were in the rooms, which were most 
excellent specimens of culture, and were de- 
serving of all the honors they received at the | 
hands of the judges. For culinary vegetables, | 
the silver cup was awarded to H.C. Murphy, 
of Yellow Hook, Long Island, in which collec- | 
tion the White Silver Onions, the Parsnips and 
the Red Carrots, particularly called fur remark ; 
the White Carrots were fine, but not equal to | 
some which were exhibited by J. L. Scofield. 
The second premium in this class was given to | 
J. A. Perry, New-Utica, Long-Island. For 
best and greatest variety of vegetable roots for 
cattle, the silver cup was awarded to Jacob P. 
Giraud, of Bergen, New-Jersey. This collec- 
tion gave the best practical evidence that those 
scientific experiments have been eminently suc- 
cessful, which we understand Mr. Giraud has 
been making, in order to test the opinions of 
Liebig and other modern chemists, who have 
of late advocated the expediency of manuring 
upon a plan bearing especial reference to the 
proportion of the particular elementary sub- | 
stances entering into the structure of each ve- 
getable production of the earth, so that the sub- 
stances taken up by each crop may be restored 
to the ground. Upwards of twenty sorts of | 
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| Canada, Jersey, Galatz, 


| Perry, for Parsneps. 
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vegetables were exhibited in this collection, and 
were uniformly fine and handsome. Amongst 
this assortment were to be found specimens of 
the unequalled collection of Indian Corn which 
this gentleman has accumulated, and which 
he has enriched by several new and very desi- 
rable varieties which he has originated by hy- 
bridizing. This collection of corn contained 50 
or 51 varieties, of which the aggregate number 
of ears on the table was upwards of 1,100, pre- 


| senting what we believe to be the most perfect 


collection in the country. For this reason we 
subjoin the names of the varieties with which 


| we have been obligingly furnished by Mr. Gi- 
| raud, to whom we applied for it under the con- 
| sideration that these particulars will be accep- 


table to be our readers. 


Varieties of White Corn.—Long Island, Elon- 
gated, Canada, Twelve Rowed, Flesh Colored, 
White Taper, Rhode Island Cap, Giraud’s Ber- 
gen, Pearl, Virginia, Devereaun, Chinese Tree, 
Oregon, Gourd Seed, Ohio, Small Dent, Rice, 
Nonpareil. 

Yellow Corn.—Golden Sioux, Golden Spike, 
Large Eight Rowed, Medium do, Small do., 
Dutton, Dowling’s 
Early, Maryland Duttons, Kentucky Dent, 
Small do., Orange Cone, Nonpareil. 

Brown Corn.—Large Twelve Rowed, Ber- 
gen Red Cone, Striata, Rice, Nonpareil. 

Fancy Corn.—Several varieties mottled. 

Table Corn.—Rhode Island Sweet, Stowel’s 
Evergreen, Hematell, Blore, Tuscarora, Early 
Burlington, Early Canada, Mandan. 

The second premium for vegetable roots for 
cattle was gained by Mr. J. A. Perry, whose 
collection was also fine and good. 


Fine specimens of Beers were produced by 


several exhibitors. Mr. J. A. Perry was again 
the successful competitor, both for the long 
blood, and the turnep-rooted varieties, and he 
merited his success; whilst E. T. Jones, of New 
Brighton, Staten Island, obtained the premium 
for sngar beet, and Wm. Harsell, of Ravens- 
wood, Long Island, had that for mangel wurt- 
zell. 

For the best table Carrots, Charles Williams, 
of Newark, N. J.. was the winner, and J. A. 
In Celery, R. L. Colt 
was first, Urwin Stewart, at the Naval Hospital, 


Brooklyn, second. Many fine Onions were on 
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the tables; Mr. Petit gained the premium for 
white, and H. Skinner, of Orange county, N.J., 
for yellow and red. The premium for the best 
peck of seedling Potatoes was given to F. 
Hunt, Long Island; and that for the best peck 
for the table, to S. T. Jones. In Pumpkins, 
the premium for the largest was given to one 
weighing 125 lbs. exhibited by Abraham Stock- 


holm, of Bushwick, Long Island, but a still | 
larger arrived afterwards, too late for competi- | 


tion, for which a discretionary premium was 
awarded to J. Wilson, Bloomingdale. Ely Fer- 
ry, of Westchester county, had a premium for 
Crooked-necked Squash; and Dr. G. W. Cam- 
mann, for the largest squash. Mr. E. Stewart 
obtained the premium for White Turneps; A. 
Henderson for yellow, and R. L. Colt for Ruta 
Baga. We noticed also some finely grown tur- 
neps belonging to Haynes Lord _ Discretionary 
premiums were also awarded and well deserved 
by John W. Duryea, for 3 extra fine heads of 
cabbage, and for some Carolina potatoes, exhi- 
bited by Reuben B. Clark, of Washington Mar- 
ket, N. Y. 

Everythig is now-a-days interesting that tends 
to improve our acquaintance with the potato; 
we therefore give a copy of a card, attached to 
a single potato, of good shape and appearance, 
that was exhibited, and which was as follows: 


‘“Qne Peach Blow potato, weight 174 0oz., 


grown upon a reclaimed meadow from sprouts, | waite af ent @ having the 98d bud of 
| basket of cut flowers, having the 93d bud o 


no part of the potato being planted. Crop es- 
timated from 250 to 300 bushells per acre; all 
good size; thisis one of the largest, but not the 


largest ; one weighed 14 lbs. but not so good form | 


as this. C. 
Mass. 
way, N. Y., 


W. Forbush, Worcester county, 


who saw the crop.” 


This Horticultural display was altogether a | 


very gratifying sight, and the judges showed a 
liberal disposition in the amount of premiums 
awarded, well calculated to encourage exhibi- 
tors to exertion for the future countenance of 
the Institute. . 


American Pomological Society. 
In our notice of the meeting of this society, 
last month, the list of officers elected, as well 
as the notice of Mr. Buist’s resolution, were 


not given. We copy the annexed from the 
Genesee Farmer: 
The following is a list of the officers chosen: 
President—Marsnatt P. Witper, of Mass. 
Vice Presidents—One from nearly every State 


Exhibited by J. R. Pitkin, 208 Broad. | 
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and Territory, including the Canadas, Califor- 
nia and Oregon. 

Secretaries—F. R. Elliot, of Ohio; James 
H. Watts, of New-York; H. W.S. Cleveland, 
of New Jersey. 

Treasurer—Thos. P. James. Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—Dr. W. D. Brinkle, 
of Philadelphia; B. V. French, of Massachu- 


| setts; Mr. Peters, Dr. H. Wendell, Albany, 


N. Y.; Dr. J. A. Warder, Cincinnati; and the 
President, and Ist Vice President ex-oflicio. 


A resolution was offered by Mr. Robert Buist, 


| and adopted, appointing a committee to raise 


a fund of $20,000 or more, in subscriptions of 
$1 and upwards, to be invested for the benefit 
of the widow of the late Mr. Downine, or to 


| be expended otherwise in some fitting monu- 


ment to his memory. The President, Robert 
Buist, Caleb Cope, H. W. S. Cleveland, B. 
Hodge, F. R. Elliot, L. Young, D. W. Breck- 
enridge and J. A. Kennicott, constitute such 
committee. 


Pennsylvania Hort. Society. 

The stated meeting of this Society occurred 
on Tuesday evening, October 19, in the lecture 
room of the Museum building, Philadelphia. 
Cates Cope, in the chair. The display con- 
sisted of Fruits and Bouquets; of the former, 
Mr. Cope’s gardener exhibited specimens of 
twelve varieties of Pears: Duchess d’Angou- 
leme, Passe Colmar, Napoleon, Excellentissima, 
&e.; Reine Claude monstreuse de Bavay plum, 
raised under glass. Also, a new plant, Crowea 


| latifolia, three pompone Chrysanthemums— 


Sacramento, Surprise, and La Miniature; a 


the Victoria; a boquet of choice flowers, and 
a basket of indigenous flowers. Mrs. John B. 
Smith’s gardener brought a collection of fine 
pears: Duchess d’Angouleme, Belle St. Mar- 
tigne, Doyenne Seuille, Glout Morceau, Beurre 
d’Aremburg, Bamien Van Mons, Tyson, and 
the Reinette de Bretagne apple. Thomas P. 
James presented pears—12 Duchess d’ Angou- 
leme, weighing 18 oz., 154 oz., 144 oz., &e. 
Morelle Bouche, St. Dennis, Brown and Yel- 
low Beurre, all from dwarf trees. Also, Frost 
Gage and October plums. By R. Kilvington, 
a new plant, Microspermun Bartonoides, a 
very pretty plant. H. W.S. Cleveland, speci- 
mens of Hamburg and Muscat Grapes; S. J. 
Dick, fine Isabella Grapes; Mrs. Krider, Butter 
and other Pears; M. Snyder, Fall Pippin Ap- 
ples; N. W. Roe, Fall Pearmain and Golden 
Pippin; A. Parker, Butter Pears; J. H. Watts, 
Rochester, St. Lawrence Apple. From B. V. 
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French, Braintree, Mass., Grapes—Diana, Ca- 
tawba and Isabella. 

An interesting report from the committee on 
fruits, of articles shown to them since the last 
stated meeting was then read. The chair stated 
that he had much ‘satisfaction in announcing, 


that he had received for the society, the first | 


donation in money that was ever given; all the 
presents which had been received were very 
few relinquished premiums, and books to a 
limited extent to the library. Other societies 
had been recipients in some instances of large 


amounts and important legacies, and he hoped | 


this was the beginning of a new era. Thomas P. 
Cope, had given him fifty dollars for the use 
of the society; on motion, ordered that the 
thanks of the society be tendered to the donor 
for the acceptable gift. On motion adjourned. 
Tuos. P. James, Rec. Sec’y. 


Maryland Hort. Society. 


The Annual Exhibition of this Society was 
held on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of Sept. 


themselves largely of the attractive display, the | 
| Baynes, and Dr. N. R. Smith, also exhibited 
| fine dishes of various kinds. 


quality and arrangement of which, was well 
worthy of their approval. 

tively young, this Society 
dence of stability, and has 


Although compara- 
gives sufficient evi- 


towards enlarging the wreaths of Flora and Po- 


mona, which are rapidly encircling our country. | 
Dr. Edmondson, President of the Society, | 


contributed a very extensive display of specimen 
plants, mostly of large size and rarity, includ- 
ing many species of Palms, Crinums, Astrapas, 
Metrosiderius, Erythrina, Cactus, Hoyas, &e. 
—a fine collection of Achimenes and Roses, al- 
together forming no mean display of itself, and 
adding much to the interest of the exhibition. 

Mr. John Feast furnished a choice selection 
of new and rare plants, most of which are of 
recent introduction, and shown for the first time 
in this city. 

Messrs. S. Feast & Sons, also sent a variety 
of ornamental plants, consisting of Carolina 
Princeps, Coffee trees, Crinan amabile, Sago 
Palm, &c. Ata former meeting these gentle- 
man furnished a leaf from their Victoria Regia 
for the inspection of the curious in these mat- 
ters. This plant has attained alarge size under 
their care, and is giving a succession of its mag- 
nificent flowers. 
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Further contributions of plants were sent by 
Messrs. Pentland, E. Kurty, Esq., Mr. Fuss, 
Thos. Winans, Esq., and others. 

Fruit was well represented, both in variety 
and quantity. Messrs. S. Feast & Sons. and 
Mr. Jardin, of Washington City, had large col- 
lections of Pears; Mr. Fuss, N. Popplein, E. 
Kurty, Esq., Thos. Winans, and Mr. Kemp, also 
sent some splendid specimens of varieties, 
showing that the improved culture of this fruit 
is not confined tothe northern and eastern 
states. 

Foreign Grapes were sparingly produced. A 
collection from G. Brown, Esq., grown under 
glass, were of average merit. Black Ham- 
burghs, grown in the open air, from Captain 
Pracht, were noticed as very fine. Native 


| Grapes were in abundance, and in great perfec- 
| tion; contributors in this class were numerous. 


The Isabellas from Captain Pracht, and Thos. 





The 


weather was propitious, and our citizens availed | 


already done much | 


V. Brundige; Catawbas from Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Popplein; Herbemont’s Cluster, from Mr. 
Mitchell and Mrs. T. Wheeler, were superior. 
| J. Barlow, R. Gibson, Mr. Mohler, Thomas 


Peaches were scarce, the season for them being 
nearly over. Mrs. Dr. Wolf sent some beauti- 
ful seedlings, one of which weighed 12 ounces. 
M. L. Young also had two samples of fine fruit. 
Figs, Apples, and Quinces, several dishes of 
each, were noticed as fine. Dr. N. R. Smith, 
and W.C. Willson, Esq., contributed Figs; Ap- 
ples from J. Regester, S. Feast & Sons, L. 
Young, and Mrs. W. Jessup; and Quinces from 
Mrs. H. Easter, and W. C. Willson, were among 
the best. A basket of Siberian Crab Apples, 
from Dr Edmondson, were specially noticed. 


Vegetables, as usual here, were of a superior 
character. The principal contributors were Mr. 
J. Regester, Messrs. J. & D. Lushby, Dr. Ed- 
mondson, Mr. Whittemore; Mr. Kemp sent in 
a dist of green peas; Dr. Edmondson a bushel 
of St. Helena potatoes, a new variety, equal to, 
and earlier than the Mercer. 


Floral ornaments and bouquets, indeed flow- 
ers of all descriptions, were most profuse. The 
large design of the Messrs. Pentland was much 
admired, as was also those of Messrs. Feast & 





Sons, and Mr. Stobie. The exhibition just clos. 
| ed has given an impulse, and awakened an inte- 
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rest in horticulture, which it is to be hoped will 


be kept alive. W. Saunpers, Cor. Sec. 


Oswego Hort. Society. 

The September exhibition of this Society, was | 
held on the 14th Sept., 1852, at the City Hall. | 
Hon. E. B. Taucorr, President, in the chair. 

As a testimonial of respect to the memory 
of the lamented Downine, the seats occupied 
by the president and other officers, were dressed | 
with mourning. 

The display of rare flowers and plants was | 
very creditable, and added much to the interest 
and variety of the exhibition. Some 30 or 40 
boquets and other collections were presented. 
In addition to a varied and extensive display 
of dahlias, verbenas, &¢c., by several contribu- | 
tors. were many varieties of roses, among them | 
14 choice kinds by Mr. J. W. P. Allen. 

The show of fruits, especially of Pears, was 
very fine, and although the drouth has been 
severe and protracted, this fruit seems not to 
have suffered at all. On the contrary, it has 
improved by it—and especially so in all cases 
of mulching. 

The following varieties were exhibited by S. | 
Worden. Vicar of Winkfield, Passe Colmar, | 
Beurre Diel, Broom Park, Napoleon, Beurre 
de Capiaumont, Frederick of Wurtemburg, | 
Compt de Lamy, Louise bon de Jersey, Virga- | 
lieu, Bon Chretien Fordante, Dunmore,Summer 


Bon Chretien, Stevens’ Genesee, Washington, 
Easter Beurre, Buffum, Bartlett, Belle de Brux- | 
els, Henry 4th, Oswego Beurre, Belle Lucra- | 


tive, Autumn Superb, Seckel, Beurre d’ Amalis, 
Cushing, Pratt, Onondaga, Brown Beurre, St. 
Ghislain, Dearborn’s Seedling, Andrews, Ju- 
lienne, Winter Nelis, Flemish Beauty, Ananas, 


Swan's Egg, Crassane, Glout Morceau, Colum- | 
| and a few other kinds by Mr. Worden, Judge 


| Turrill and others. 
| vicinity is extremely light this year. 


bia, Hessel—41. 

By J. W. P. Allen: Osband’s Summer, Gray 
Doyenne, Autumn Fig, Louise bon de Jersey, 
Johnnot, Soldat Laboreur, Belmont, Beurre 
de Beauchamps, Eyewood, Martin Sec. Ja- 
louise de Fontenay Vendee, Beurre de Capiau- 
mont, Belle Adriance, Beurre de Malines, 
Beurre Crapeaud, Enf. Cygene, Oswego Beurre, 
Braughm, Onondaga, Chat Brule, Beurre Go. 
bault, Flemish Beauty, Chaumontel, Napoleon, 


| but a scanty crop. 





Dearbon’s Seedling, Washington, Glout Mor- 
ceau, Du Deux Foix Leon, Bergamot de Au- 
tomne, Stevens’ Genesee, Bezi de Chaumontel, 
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Hampshire Bergamot, Beurre Diel, Frederick 
of Wurtemburg, Urbaniste, Seckel, Colmar 
d’Aremberg, Benrre Bruneau, Andrews, Bon 
Chretien Fondante, Bartlett, Hericart, Beurre 
Chaptal, Beurre d’ Anjou, Beurre Dore, Winter 
Nelis, Countess de Lunay, Cumberland, Beurre 
Vicar of 
Winkfield, Epine Dumas, Summer Francreal, 
Henry the 4th, Hessel, Fondante d’Automne, 
St. Ghislain, Beurre Aurore, Surpasse Virga- 


d@’Amalis, Duchess d’Angouleme, 


| lien, Beurre Bose—60. 


By Gilbert Mollison: Stevens’ Genesee, Au- 
tumn Bergamot, Flemish Beauty, Beurre de 
Capiaumont, Bleeker’s Meadow, St. Mismeim, 


| Fondante d’Automne, Frank Real D’Hiver, 


Beurre Diel, Henry the 4th, Oswego Beurre, 
St. Ghislain, Duchess d’Angouleme, Brown 


| Beurre. 


In addition to the above, our citizens gene- 
rally contributed many varieties of fine flavor. 
Among the Pears, was a basket of Bartletts, 
from Mr. J. W. Bissell, of Rochester. Though 
very large and perfect, they were much infe- 
rior to specimens of that sort on exhibition, 


| grown here. 


A premium was awarded to J. J. Fort, for 


| the Bartlett—the fruit grown onanold seedling 


grafted with this variety about five years ago. 

There was a generous supply of Apples and 
Plums. Of the last, all except two or three 
kinds were seedlings, and upon these we mainly 
depend for a supply of this fruit. The budded 
kinds, in our light, porous soil, furnish usually 
On the other hand, seed- 
lings and suckers produce abundantly. 

Of Peaches, there was a moderate display. 
Some fine Beckwiths were shown by Mrs. F.C. 
Mills. White Imperial, red rareripe Serrate, 


The crop of peaches in this 
The pre- 
valence of a destructive leaf blight (which first 
made its appearance in 1850) seems to be the 
cause; it is most apparent among the yellow 
fleshed varieties. 

There was a display of some choice Grapes by 
Messers. Turrill, Bronson, Allen and others. 
A premium was awarded to Mr. Allen, for the 
Sweetwater, and to Mr. Bronson for the great- 
est variety and display. 

The Executive Committee of the Society 
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having been called together, J. M. Casey pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which were 
approved, and unanimously adopted by the So- 
ciety : 

Resolved, That this Society deeply lament 
the distressing casualty which has removed from 
the scene of his usefulness, and in the full vigor 
of his ripened intellect, A. J. Downina, the ed- 
itor of the Horticulturist. 

Resolved, That this Society deplore his loss 
as that of a distinguished benefactor of the hu- 
man race. Thoroughly versed in the sciences 


which he loved and studied from his boyhood, | 
and which he has illustrated by his writings; | 
imbued with an earnest zeal in their pursuit to 


which his powers were consecrated—possessing 


exquisite, though discriminating taste, he has | 


done much, vastly much, to elevate and adorn 
the national character. His volumes have gone 
forth through the civilized world. replete with 


sound teachings, and practical instruction. | 


Wherever they have been read, the impress of 
his genius is visible in improyed taste—in all 
the embellishments which render home a para- 
dise. By the social fireside—in town or coun- 
try—in the populous city and the sequestered 


hamlet, the traces are everywhere seen of high | 


culture and classic art, taught and inspired by 
the pages he has written. His books combine, in 
an eminent degree, the ufile and the du/ce—les- 


sons of instruction that have been garnered into | 


all hearts, and that will be cherished as ‘‘ house- 
hold words.” 


ish to the elements of the national taste. For 


a name and character aboad, his country owes 
him a deep debt of gratitude. 


his virtues, and a respect for his memory. 
Resolved, That the corresponding secretary 
be requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing 


resolutions to the family of Mr. Downinc, and | 


that they be published and entered into the 
minutes of the Society. 


Massachusetts Hort. Socicty. 

The Exhibition of this Society the present 
season, was one of the most magnificent ever 
witnessed. Especially in the frnit department 
it was unusually attractive. A more favorable 
season has rarely been experienced, and the 
specimens were not only brought forward in 
profusion, but of a quality surpassing any pre- 
vious year. Pears which heretofore have been 
classed among the small kinds, were seen of 
such a size as to give them a place among the 








largest sorts. Indeed, the experience of the 
season has been such as to give renewed assu- 
rance to the cultivators of our vicinity, that a 
favorable season and proper attention will en- 
able them to grow the pear to as great perfec- 
tion as they are capable of being produced in 
this country.—Hovey’s Magazine. 


At the late annual exhibition, the Fruit com- 
mittee awarded the following prizes: 


Largest and best collection of Pears—M. P. 
Wilder, $40; Hovey & Co. $20. 

Gratuities—A gratuity of $7 to A. D. Wil- 
liams, Josiah Richardson, John Gordon, Sam’1 
Walker, Messrs. Winship, A. A. Andrews, J. 
S. Cabot, Josiah Lovett, R. Manning, Otis 
Johnson; a gratuity of $5 to J. S. Sleeper, 
Azell Bowditch, Henry Vandine, W.B. Kings- 
bury, William Bacon, W. P. Jenney, Jonathan 
French. 


For the best twelve varieties of pears—\st, 
W.R. Austin, $20; 2d, Josiah Stickney. $15; 
3d, Samuel Downer, $12; 4th, Messrs. Hovey 
& Co. $8. 

For the best dish of pears, twelve specimens 
of one variety—I1st, Samuel Downer, Jr., for 
Louise Bonne de Jersey. $6; 2d, Josiah Rich- 
ardson, for Flemish Beauty, $5; 3d, George 
D. Cordwell, for Doyenne Blanc, $4; 4th, Ezra 


| Cleaves, for Marie Louise, $3. 


Apples. For the largest and best collection 
of Apples—ist, to B. V. French, the Apple- 


4 aan 6 rials. kt 
Thoroughly American in his | ton medal, $40; 2d do., A. D. Williams & Son, 


character, all his efforts tended to mould into | 


symmetry and order, and to give tone and fin- | ga-,—1st. Josiah Lovett, $20: 
> ow ? ; 


ae 5. § asl 19. 
these efforts, which have been attended with | Eustis, S05; 34, John Gorden, $12; 4h, J. B. 


such signal success at home, and have given her | 


$20. 
For the best 12 varieties of 12 specimens 
2d, James 


Moore, $8- 


For the best dish of apples, 12 specimens of 
one variety—Ist, Messrs. Hovey & Co., for Por- 


ore se 9 sj. Sticknev " . 
Resolved, That this Society will co-operate | ters, 96; 2a, Josiah Stickuay, Sor Metens, OF; 
with the Horticultural Societies of the Union, | 
in any plan which may be devised of testifying | 
by some enduring memorial, an appreciation of | 


8d, M. H. Simpson, Porters, $4; 4th, Levi 
Brigham, Nonpariels, $3. 

Gratuity of the Society’s Bronze Medals— 
To Bowen Harrington, Cheever Newhall, Fear- 
ing Burr, and Elbridge Tufts. 

Assorted Fruit. For the best basket of Fruit. 
—Ist, to Otis Johnson, $10; 2d, to J. F. Al- 
len, $7. 

Gratuity—To W. C. Strong, $7; Azell Bow- 
ditch, $7; Jos. Breck. $3. 

Peaches. For the best dish of not less than 
twelve specimens—Ist, toC. L. Tarbell, $5; 2d, 
to J. A. Kenrick, $38. 

Plums. Gratuity—To Geo. Wilson for Plums 
$3; to Henry Vandine, $3. 

Grapes. For the best flve varieties—\st, 
Mrs. Durfee, $12; 2d, W. C. Strong, $8; 8rd, 
Jas. F. Allen, $5 

For the best two varieties—1st, Jos. Breck, 
$6 ; 2d, H. Hazeltine, $4; 3rd, Chs. Sampson, 
$2. /¢ 
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Saves or Mr. Downrno’s Resipexce.—The 
last number of the Home Journal, has the fol- 
lowimg letter, dated ‘‘ Highland Terrace,” from 
one of its editors, N. P. Witxis, to his associ- 
ate, G. P. Morris. It will be read with inter- 
est by all Mr. D.’s friends; 

Dear Morais: I was not well enough to 
drive over to the sale of Mr. Downing’s house 
and grounds, though I intended to have done 
so, and to have written to you of an event so 
full of melancholy interest. It brought to- 
gether a large assemblage of persons of taste and 
refinement, I am told—more like a gathering to 
exchange regrets, however, as most of those 
present were already provided with such a home 
as was there to be disposed of. 
sale, giving time for the chance want to arrive 
which it was best fitted to supply, would have 
been better timed, perhaps. The property sold 
for eighteen thousand dollars, considerably less 
than the estimate commonly put upon it. It 


borhood, who, I understand, propose to hold it 


till they can dispose of it to better advantage | 


for the widow of their deceased friend. It isa 
kind world we live in, after all: and sweet the 
inheritance of good will which some men leave 
behind them unaware ! 


Full of enlarged love of the beautiful as was | 


Downing’s mind, he was by no means visionary. 


It was. on the contrary. quite a passion with | 


him, for the last two or three years. to contrive 
such economies and combinations. in architec- 
ture and modes of living, as should bring taste 
and refined comfort within reach of moderate 
means. He thought the millionaire sufficiently 
cared for. To embellish and dignify, at little 
cost, the homes of The Many, was the more re 
cent study from which we should have heard 
most instructively had he lived. 
simple substitutes he had invented for such or- 
nament as is necessary to taste in building, yet 
usually too expensive, are doubtless in the pos- 
session of his able professional partner. Mr. 
Vaux, and to him may well be referred those 
interested to know moreof them. Of two only 
of his practical ideas—subjects of my own last 
conversation with him—I will endeavor to give 
some outline, hoping that there are those whom 
it will serve, though I succeed in recording but 
a hint of what he intended to convey. 

We were speaking of the new facility which 
railroads afforded for living, the year round, in 
the country, and of the difference of hospitality, 
in the city or out of it—the latter being a re- 
ception of friends for a longer time and with the 
addition of a bed. To have a house large 


A leisurely | 


} very small compass. 
was bought by Messrs. Ramsdell and Betts, | 


two liberal and wealthy gentlemen of the neigh- | 


The various | 
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enough for the friends one wishes to entertain 
for three months of the year, is to have a house 
which, for nine months of the year, ismuch too 
large. Housewives complain of too many car- 
pets and curtains, and (expense and trouble 
quite aside) rooms dismantled and uninhabited 
in the winter, are dismal to children and ser- 
vants. A family should fill a house, as a man’s 
frame should fill his coat—the spare pocket or 
spare bed not interfering with the general fit- 
ness, 

Downing thought it was not sufficiently re- 
membered how completely the country sum- 
mer rendered most city luxuries superfluous. 
In the smallest cottage there is room enough to 
dine, and the remaining hospitality which the 
city guest comes to the country to enjoy, is 
dispensed upon portico and lawn, in grove and 
and garden. Grass is the carpet, sunset the 
curtains, starlight the frescoed ceiling, he will 
most admire. With his luxuries thus out of 
doors, his in-door comforts may be put into 
A room large enough for 
a bed, a chair and a wash-stand, is, with its 
open window, as good as the state-chamber of 
a palace. A dozen such sleeping-rooms may 
be built at very little expense, and added tothe 


| house or grounds like a rear wing, or a bowl- 
| ing alley—the whole structure closed in the 


winter, and forming no apparent enlargement 
of the general scale of the building. A dozen 
friends might thus be entertained without in- 
terfering with the usual accommodations of the 
family, and the hospitality of ‘‘a cottage” 
might thus be quite as bounteous and agreea- 
ble as that of ‘‘a mansion.” Downing, I be- 
lieve, had some definite plan by which this 


| slightly built addition to the house should be 


(architecturally) disposed of, but I cannot dis- 
tincly recall it. and perhaps the hint is enough. 

The other idea, which seemed to me very 
apt and practicable, was the supplying, at 
small expense, permanent city lodgings for the 
occasional use of residents in the country. The 
frequent errands to town, for shopping, for 
pleasure, for business, or change of scene, re- 
quire some better certainty of accommodation 
than the risk of crowded hotels, as well as more 
privacy and repose. It is inconvenient, also, 
to carry wardrobe and baggage to and fro, 
packing and unpacking. adding very materially 
to the laboriousness of the visit. The known 
home being in the country, this occasional city 
resort might be in any convenient yet unosten- 
tations neighbourhood, and a large number 
might be accommodated under one roof. Dow- 
ning thought that a dozen or twenty families 
might combine to take a house, install a house- 
keeper in it, and furnish their separate lodgings 
—a housekeeper being also a cook, who could 
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supply them with such simple meals as they 
might require. The house would thus be like 
a French lodging hotel, and the yearly expense 
to each tenant, of one or more rooms, would 
be less than is incurred by occasional visits to 
the hotels. The idea seemed to me to com- 
bine economy, utility and comfort, and to be, 
moreover, a very timely one, with the present 
increasing taste for permanent homes in the 
country. 

I will conclude my letter with the hope that 
some one will give us a memoir of Downing, to 
be published with his collected works, and to 
convey a reflex of the beautiful life he led, and 
the hand-in-hand progress of his taste and his 
common sense. They were well balanced, and 
they kept pace and enlarged and brightened, to 
his dying day. Yours, etc., N. P. W. 


REMEDIES FOR THE CurcuLI0o—A New One. 
—The Farmers’ Monthly Visitor publishes the 
statement of Jospua Dean, who, at the sugges- 
tion of the editor of that paper, tried with great 
success a new remedy which had been used 
with decided effect by an acquaintance at 
Nashua. The remedy is, ‘‘ an ounce of harts- 
horn (sal ammonia) and a pint of soft soap, dis- 
solved in three gallons of water.” This is 
thrown on the foliage and frut with a syringe, 
in the morning, twice or thrice aweek. Inthe 
experiment described, a simple tin syringe was 
used, holding about two quarts, and the prepa- 
ration was applied at four different times to 
three plum trees, about as many more being 
left untouched, The result is, ‘‘ a dozen plums 
did not fall” from either of the trees operated 
on, but they hung so full of fruit, that it was 


needful to prop the limbs—while not a dozen | 


plums remained upon all the others. This, it 
appears, was the first crop ever obtained from 
these plum trees. 


It will be observed that sal-ammoniac (muriate 
of ammonia) was used, and not salts of harts- 
horn or carbonate of ammonia, a more costly ar- 


ticle. The sal-ammoniac was pulverized, and 
mixed with unslaked lime in equal parts, mak- 
ing it easily soluble in water—the cost being for 
1 Ib. 15 cents, and two cents more for lime and 
soap, or 17 cents for the whole—cheap enough, 
to be sure, for an effectual remedy, if this only 
proves such. 

This remedy, like many others proposed of late 
years, is very easily tried, and the possiblity, 
even, of its success, should be a sufficient in- 
ducement. Inthe case related, it appears to 
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have been eminently successful, but a single trial 
is insufficient, as other causes may operate at 
the same time. The application of thin lime- 
wash has been very highly commended, yet we 
have found it quite as much labor to keep the 
young fruit coated with the lime, as to knock 
down the insects daily on muslin frames. A 
neighbor who had for years lost all his necta- 
rines, tried the lime remedy very thoroughly, 
not only syringing the trees, but applying the 
lime with a brush to the fruit, whenever rains, 
heavy dews, or the chafing of leaves removed 
the coating ; yet, after spending about three days 
in the aggregate upon nine trees, he saved only 
six nectarines from the destroyers. These we 
afterwards learned were from a tree under which 
a calf had been kept confined, and whuse pre- 
sence served to frighten the curculios. If the 
sal-ammoniac remedy operates in the same way, 
that is by merely serving as a coating, we should 
very much question its general value ; but if the 
fumes of the ammonia, which are very strong 
when the salt is mixed with lime, are the chief 
repelling influence, it may prove quite efficient. 
Perhaps the Monthly Visitor can throw some 
light on this point. 


Goop AnD Bap Taste.—It is a delicate mat- 
ter to find fault with those, who with great 
labor and industry have exerted themselves to 


| add to the interest and attractions of our Hor- 


ticultural exhibitions and State Fairs—espe- 
cially when the great mass of the people show 
so little enterprize in supportingthem. It can 
certainly do no harm, however, to point out 
the difference between good and bad taste, and 
to enable the industrious and ingenious to ex- 
pend their labors to better advantage. Good 
taste can never deviate from fitness and good 
sense ; hence images of the human figure, built, 
like cobble-stone houses, of roses and asters, are 
entirely out of place. Flowers are light and 
decorative merely, and can never be properly 
used in constituting the solid material of heavy 
bodies. The human figure may be imitated in 
stone or plaster, and wreaths of flowers used 
sparingly in decorating it, but never in build- 
ing up its solid portions. The same objection, 
that of unfitness, applies to the construction 
of banners, stars, and other odd conceits, of 
flowers. There must be a natural suggestion 
of the one from the other, which is not the case 
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when the American flag is made of verbenas, 
as we lately saw a most ingenious example at 
a State fair. Temples and alcoves of flowers 
are also objectionable for the same reason; but 
temples and alcoves decorated properly with 


wreaths of flowers, not asa part of them, but as | 


exterior ornament merely, may be in perfectly 
good taste. 


posed entirety of flowers, instead of being mere- 
ly filled with them, or wreathed by them, the 
incongruity is at once apparent. At the late 
State Fair at Utica, were sume very ingeni- 


in most singular bad taste, and which must 
have cost the exhibitors whole days of labor— 
while close beside them stood two handsome 
empty vases, which might have been in a mo- 
ment rendered infinitely more pleasing by 
throwing promiscuously into each an armful of 
flowers. 


there were some very richly wrought specimens 


of flower temples; but we regarded with a | 
great deal more interest the simple structures | 


made of wire, and beautifully covered with 
climbing plants, which had grown up and cov- 
ered them, and were then in full bloom. 


Forest Trees or AmMertca.—Amongst our 
native Forest Trees, the ELm stands pre-emi- 
nent. Its beauty of form, and luxuriance of 


foliage, with its long and graceful branches, | 
renders it peculiarly fitting for a shade tree. | 


Its long life makes it particularly valuable, as 


more than one generation can enjoy its planting. | 


I have ever regretted that so ruthless a dis- 


of the 
abounded here. 


ester, beautiful forest which 
The Elm, Maple, Chestnut, 
Oak, Walnut and Beeches, grew in abundance, 
and were mostly cut down by those whose 
province it was to clear away the forest. In 
after planting on our streets for ornament, the 
** Button Ball,” or ‘‘ Sycamore,” was used, as 
their growth was rapid. Recently the Elms, 
Maples, and Horse Chestnuts, have been used, 
so that in time we may enjoy the shade which 
they furnish. One noble old Elm, is all that 
I now remember, of much size, and that is on 


South Clinton-street, a monument of past time, 


trees 


We have seen some beautiful ob- | 
jects in the form of baskets of flowers; but 
when the baskets themselves appear to be com- | 


| Warts. 
At the late Philadelphia annual show, | 


der?” 


position was made by the early settlers of Roch. | 
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when the man of the forest held sway here. 
Itisheld in high esteem. May time deal gently 
with it, and may its age increase until centu- 
ries can be allotted as the period of its exis- 
| tence. 

Rochester has been called the ‘‘ City of Trees,” 
and looking down upon it from the cupola of 
the court house, it has the appearance of a 
large garden studded with trees. 

It is known that in Mr. Down1no’s life-time, 
he gave a great preference to the native Elm 
of our country, and in his work on ‘‘ Land- 
scape Gardening,” he classes it among those 


| objects in which all that is beautiful existed. 
ously constructed figures in human form, but | 


He had been heard to say, that under its 


| branches would he prefer his ‘last of earth,” 


to be deposited—and when his numerous friends 
shall perform what is the wish of many should 
be done, may the chosen E/m make one of the 
trees to be planted round his grave. Jas. H. 
Rochester, October, 1852. 


Wine anp Temperance.—Much has been 
said on this subject, in most of the Horticultu- 
ral Journals, and all, or nearly all, in favor of 
the general use of wine, as a prevention of in- 


temperance. I fear sufficient caution has not 


been used in making this recommendation, and 
| perhaps too superficial an examination has been 


made of the condition of those countries where 
it is extensively adopted asa drink. How did 
so many instances of intemperance occur among 
the ancients—which induced king Solomon to 


describe its effects as ‘‘woe, sorrow, contentions, 
| babbling, wounds, and redness of eyes ;” and as 


‘* biting like a serpent and stinging like an ad- 
These were rather strong terms to apply 
to the remedy for intemperance. What was it 


| that caused king Alexander to murder hisguilt- 


less friend—and what destroyed his own life? 
What led 
to the destruction of a whole Scythian army by 
the Medes? A free use of the same remedy. 
Now permit me to ask with all respect, hoping 
an answer with all candor, whether, seeing that 
distillation has since greatly concentrated the 
peculiar power of wine, it will be any safer now 
to acquire a taste for it, with this concentrated 
liquor standing ready at all times to gratify the 
increased appetite often produced by habit? If 
the first man that history informs us of, who- 


This same remedy for intemperance. 
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ever planted a vineyard, became prostrated 
from intoxication, without the addition of the 
little brandy which is now applied in making 
wine—a man of such self-denial and extraordi- 
nary strength of purpose, asto withstand with- 
out flinching, the sneers and opposition of the 
world—can we expect that the weaker portion 
of the human family will now do better, if we 
place this drink freely before them, with half a 
dozen other and stronger drinks ready to take 
its place as soon as increased appetite shall ren- 
der this too weak? 

I ask these questions simply for the conside- 
ration of the readers of this Journal—which I 
hope I may be permitted to do as a matter of 


justice, because what has been previously said | 


has all been on the other side of the question— 
leaving it entirely with them to draw their own 
conclusions. es 


Mr. Down1na.—It was with heartfelt sorrow 
that I learned of the death of Mr. Downtne, 
and I deeply sympathise with his family and the 
readers of the Horticulturist. 


irreparable ; and I now suggest to the readers 


of the Horticulturist, that we raise a fund by 
contribution, (by the subscribers to ‘the Horti- 
culturist,) to erect a suitable monument near 
his grave, as a token of our esteem for him. I 
am willing to pay $5, or whatever sum may be | 


thought sufficient from each subscriber. E. J. 
Carett. Rose Hill, Amite Co. Miss., Septem- 
ber 25, 1852. 

Great Exuieirion or Fruirs.—At the late 
annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 


cultural Society, at Buston, a ‘‘ mammoth pa- | 
vilion,” 100 feet wide and 200 feet long, was | 


engaged for the occasion, under which was ar- 
ranged more than 1,000 running feet of tables. 
These were occupied with flowers, fruits and 


vegetables, about two-thirds being filled with | 


fruits. There were more than 3,400 dishes, 


baskets, &c., many of them containing more than | 


a peck each, amounting in all to more than 100 
bushels, about two-thirds of which were pears. 
The specimens generally were the finest ever 
exhibited, many being really superb. Several 
collections were very large. Hovey & Co. ex- 
hibited 250 sorts of pears, M. P. Wilder 267, 
J.S. Cabot 160, B. V. French 150, Samuel 
Walker 145, Robert Manning 167, &c. B. Y. 


I consider his | 
loss a national calamity, and one that I fear is | 
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French had 178 varieties of apples, and others 
large collections. The whole formed the finest 
thing of the kind ever seen in this country. 


House Piants 1n Winter.—‘! What is the 

| reason that my plants do not grow so well 

as Mrs. Jones’? Iam sure I take a great dea} 

| more pains with them, and water, and nurse, 

j and air them, but all will not do; they are 

| weak, slender, sickly, and some of my best 

| plants have died—while Mrs. Jones seems to 

| take very little care of her’s, and yet they grow 
| and bloom beautifully !” 

This appeal to us for aid and advice, which 
has just been made, is not the first complaint 
of this kind of ill suecess The truth is, some 
| plants are actually nursed to death. Care and 
attention bestowed on plants, which they do not 
| need, are worse than nocare at all. 
| ing just what to do, and doing that, and no 

more, that gives some persons their success.— 
Or, as a late writer remarked, there are two 
great points to be attended to, 1. Not to det 
your plants suffer by neglect; and 2, not to 
make them suffer by interference. We would 
class the requisites for good treatment, as fol- 


It is know- 


lows :— 

1. Plenty of light. 

2. A due supply of water. 

8. Proper temperature. 

Fresh air, cleanliness, and good soil, are ob- 
viously of importance, but are less likely to be 
| neglected than the three first named wants, and 
we shall therefore add a few additional remarks 
under these heads. 


1. Light.—Plants cannot by any possibility 
| have too much of this. The stand should 
therefore face the window, and be placed as near 
| to it as practicable; and the window should be 
| broad, as little obstructed in its light by out- 
side trees as the nature of the case will admit. 
But rapidly growing plants require most light ; 
hence such should be placed more directly in 
front of the window. 

2. Water.—This must be given according to 
circumstances. A plant in nearly a dormant 
state, needs very little—those in rapidly grow- 
ing condition require considerable. Too much 
water will make the latter grow slender, but 
they will bear a greater supply if ina strong 
light. It must be remembered as a standing 
rule, that dormant plants may remain compara- 
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tively in the dark, and with little water; and 
growing ones should haye a good supply of wa- 
ter anda full supply of light. But it must not 
be forgotten that green-house plants generally 
are nearly dormant during winter, and the soil 
must therefore be kept but moderately moist, 


as the plants in this condition do not pumpany | 


moisture from the soil, and little escapes di- 
rectly by evaporation. Drainage, by filling 


one-fifth of each pot with charcoal, is of im- | 


portance. 
Temperature.—Many house plants are de- 
stroyed by too much heat, which increases the 
dryness, and both these causes together are 
more than they can endure. 
never as low as freezing, is best. 


A. cool room, 
From 50 to 


55 degrees is much better than 65 or 70, the | 


ordinary temperature of living rooms. 


off whatever dust accumulates, is of use; and 
the admission of fresh air, when there is no 
danger of chilling or freezing the foliage, should 
not be neglected. 


Ducuesse or ANGouLEME—A Lono Name.— | 
Some of the names of pears, and especially those | 


which are pretty well peppered with French ac- 
cents, are iuconvenientiy long to most cultiva- 
tors, among which isthe Duchesse d’Angouleme. 
We observe in the last number of Hovey’s 
Magazine, the editor names the “ Duchesse”’ 


among other pears; whether it is the Duchesse 
| on quince; produces so abundantly, that it 


d’Orleans, Duchesse of Beri. or Duchesse de 


Mars, we should not be able to decide, were we 
chard. 


not aware, as some others are not, that the 
Duchesse d’Angouleme is sometimes called by 
this name, which certainly has too much of the 
‘* John Smith” indefiniteness about it. 


Angouleme. 

Tue Crocus.—These are generally too much 
crowded in pot culture; a single root put ina 
small pot, will give a dozen fine flowers at least, 


expanded at the same time, of larger size than | 


will be got from three roots in the same size 
pot. Those who doubt this, have only to make 
the experiment to be convinced. But these 
and Hyacinths or Tulips grown in pots, should 
as soon as potted be plunged under coal ashes, 
saw-dust or old tan, for six weeks. This may 
be done in a cellar or out honse, and they can 
then be taken out any time during winter, and 


| ing, which renders it 


No ob- | 
jection of this sort could be made to the name | > : 
| better understood, it is not improbable that they 
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be forwarded to bloom in a green-house, or 
sitting-room. 

Market Peans.—In planting 500 trees for 
standards to constitute a market orchard, would 
you plant mostly Virgalieus, as some of my 
neighbors have done, or a proportion of other 
sorts, and what should these be? M. W. 
Western New-York. 

The Virgalien (or White Doyenne) as grown 
in western New-York, as well as in some other 
portions of the country, is a fruit- of transcen- 


| dent merit, not only for its fine quality, but for 
| its great and early productiveness, and for the 


hardiness of the tree. But the scab and crack- 
**an outcast, intolerable 
even to sight,” as Kenrick is designates it, in 
some parts of the eastern states, has of late 


| years appeared to some extent, both in western 
Syringing the foliage with tepid water, to wash | 


New-York and Ohio; and it may therefore be 
somewhat hazardous to plant it exclusively. 


| We think, under these circumstances, it would 


be best to make a selection of five or six of the 


| best varieties, foremost of which, and in the 


largest quantity, we would place the Flemish 
Beauty, a free growing sort on pear stocks, and 


| bearing fine crops of large, handsomhe, and ex- 
| cellent pears, ripening about the same time as 


the Virgalieu. The Onondaga, though not so 
good, is a large, handsome and productive va- 
riety, and would undoubtedly sell well. The 


Louise Bonne de Jersey, which grows so well 


should form a large proportion of a market or- 
The Bartlett, for an early autumn sort, 
will not of course be forgotten; and the Vicar 
of Winkfield, for a late market pear, is deserved- 
When the 
keeping and ripening of winter pears shall be 


ly popular for its enormous crops. 


may form a most important class for profitadle 
cultivation, and among which the Easter Beurre 
for long keeping, will certainly be one of the 
best, the planter not forgetting that it must have 
a rich, warm, and highly cultivated soil. 


Cinerartas.—These are beautiful winter 
plants for a green-house, and may be made 
much more ornamental if they are grown in 
large pots, and the flower stems of those that 
are slight enough to admit of it, are gradually 
pulled and pegged down to the surface of the 
pot. In that way, we have seen complete 
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domes of bloom not six inches high, but from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches across. This is 


the time to begin them. 


Tue Rostizzer Pear.—We have fruited this 
variety for many years, and have always esteem- 
ed it as nearly or quite unequalled in quality 


among summer pears, standing quite as high 


among these. as the Seckel does among autumn 
varieties. We are therefore gratified to find in 
the last number of Hoveys’ Magazine, the fol- 
lowing remarks by the editor, who, as is well 
known, has a very extensive knowledge of fruits. 

** The Rostiezer is certainly one of the finest 
it too small to give it a high rank, notwithstand- 


ing its delicious, spicy, Seckel-like flavor; but 
its smaliness has been the fault of cultivators ; 


. . + . . et 
this year it comes up to the full size of a medi- 
um pear, being here as large as the St. Ghis- | 


lain, and we have seen specimens even much 
larger from other places. It is an enormous 


bearer, and hangs, as the usual phraseis, “ like | 
strings of onions,” from the tree; we counted | 


no less than nine handsome pears from one clus- 
ter of blossoms.” aa 

Tue Potaro Disgase.—Any experiment that 
tends to throw additional light upon the disease 
in potatoes, is deserving of consideration, be- 


canse, although it may not explain the cause sa- | 
tisfactorily. yet it isonly by the accumulation of 
facts, such asthe apparent influence of divers | 


modes of growth upon it, that we can hope at 
last to trace out the principles upon which the 


presence or absence of the disease is dependant. | 


A. Mons. Bayard has communicated to the hor- | various results in coloring apples. 


ticulturists of Paris, the result of an experi- 
ment made by him in an altogether new direc- 
tion, the result of which he gives in the follow- 
ing account: ‘ Upon my property in the com- 
mune of Jaille-Yron, in the department of the 


were generally bad. Before planting, in 1851, 


I cut some potatoes into sets, and forced into | 


each set, according to itssize, one, two or three 
dry peas. 
these sets, and an adjoining piece with sets with- 
out peas. Notwithstanding the dry summer, 
the peas grew strong and flowered, and the po- 
tato stems pushed vigorously. The potatoes 
containing peas produced a crop without disease, 
which kept well through the winter, and part 
of them were used the present year in June, for 
sets. Part of the crop of the sets planted with- 


A piece of ground was planted with | 
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out peas, were diseased. Whilst the above ex. 
periment was going on in a field of heavy land, 
a similar one was made in a kitchen garden, 
where the soil was light, and the result was the 
same. The potatoes with peas were healthy, 
but those without rapidly indicated signs of ill- 
health. During the growth of the pea stems 
and potato stems, some were pulled up and ex. 


| amined, and it appeared that the early vegeta- 
| tion of the pea had carried off the excessive hu- 


midity from the potato.” Assuming that upon 
repetition this experiment in other parts, is 
found to give the same results, there can be lit- 


| . . 
| tle doubt that the concluding sentence indicates 
of our summer pears; hitherto we have thought | 


the cause, namely, the absortion by the roots of 
the peas of a portion the water contained in the 
sets. This isa strong evidence in favor of the 
correctness of the now very general opinion, 
that excessive moisture has much to do with the 
disease. M. 


Sweet Boven—Cotor or Apptes.—‘‘ Does 
the Sweet Bough ever have a faint blush? Some 


| specimens exhibited at our State Fair called 
| the Bough, had a blush, but I can find no de- 


scriptions that mention it.” 





J. A.D. The 
Sweet Bough, in common with nearly all green 
or yellow apples, has a faint blush when grown 
fully exposed to the sun—and this is so com- 
mon or almost universal with apples of this 
class, that pomologists have regarded it as hardly 
necessary to mention as a distinctive point. 
Different seasons, soils, and stocks, produce 
We have 
known the Rhode Island Greening, in some 
years, to be a full deep green, on every part of 
the tree; and in other years, to have very gen- 
erally a deep reddish brown cheek. The Por- 


| ter is usually remarkably free from a brown 
Maine and Loire, the potatoes grown in 1850 | 


tinge ; yet during the growth of the fruit towards 
the close of summer, it has been seen to have 
conspicuous stripes of red in the sun, but which 
entirely disappeared when fully matured. A 
long warm season does not always produce the 


| highest color—it was observed a few years since 


at one of the Ohio fruit conventions, that the 
specimens from the warm region of Cincinnati 
were not nearly so much reddened as those 


| from the cooler shores of Lake Erie at Cleveland. 


An interesting incident under this head once 
occurred in the case of the first specimens of 


| Jewet’s Red which we fruited—they maintained 
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so green an appearance until nearly grown that 
we were led to doubt their genuineness, but being 
blown off by wind, they were carried into a | 
room, where in a fortnight, a profusion of red 
stripes gradually covered the whole surface. 


Preservinc Fruit in A Fresn 
Wm. R. and Eliza Smith, of Macedon, N. Y., 
have devoted nearly their whole time during 
the fruit season the present and past year, in 
perfecting their process for preserving soft and 
perishable fruits in glass jars, ina fresh state, | 
like that when first taken from the tree. Their 
mode consists substantially in expelling the air 
from the jars by heat, and then heremetically 
sealing them; but there are so many minute 
particulars to be attended to, that one who 
should remain a whole day in their laboratory, 
and closely observe every part of the process, 
would not probably succeed as they do, after a 
month’s trial. In truth, one might as well | 
think to draw a fine picture without experience, | 
by watching for a few hours the brush of an em- 
inent artist. They preserve strawberries, cher- 
ries, raspberries. peaches, plums. pears, toma- 
toes, &c.; and so different are the details of the 
process fur each of these, that the necessary re- 
quirements for one sort, would, if applied to 
others, entirely spoil them. 
pared last year, when they had much less ex- 
perience, some proved imperfect by losing a 
part of the peculiar fresh flavor of newly pluck- 
ed fruit, while other specimens which we exam- 
ined, and more especially the clingstone peach- 
es, could hardly be distinguished from those of 
yesterday’s ripening. They are particularly 
successful with tomatoes, the flavor of which, 
after months of keeping, we much prefer to that 


of the specimens which are usually brought | 


early in summer from the Island of Bermuda. 
They have now on hand a large collection of 
jars or bottles for distribution, and we hope they 


labor, skill, and ingenuity which they have be- 
stowed in perfecting their process. 


Wixterine Srraweerry Beps — Ratsixe 
Srepiines.—At a meeting of the Cincinnati | 
Horticultural Society, (and we know that they 
of Cincinnati are not insignificant on this sub- | 
ject.) 


straw or cut straw, or dead leaves, applied in 


NicnoLtas Loxeworrn recommended | 


| 
STaTe.— 


Of their fruits pre- | 


| a few plants. 


s / | amateur, bya brilliant display of flowers. 
may reap some reward for the extraordinary | 
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the fall, as the best thing to do for them. Dr. 


Moser used chaff, and found it well adapted 
to apply to the beds after dressing them in the 
| spring. Tan-bark was objected to on account 
| of the dirt after rains. 


Raising S+edlings-—Loneworrts would im- 
pregnate a large and good pistillate, with the 
best hermaphrodite, (or perfect flowered) and 


| plant the seeds as soon as ripe in good soil in 


open ground. From 200 seedlings, he would 
expect 95 staminates, 95 pistillates, and 10 her- 
maphrodites. 
and the 


proved ° 


They should be planted separate, 
runners cleared till the sorts were 
Granam advised planting in pots, 
and driving them ahead with bottom heat—his 
McAvoy 
would plant in open ground—but select the 
best plants and force them. 
a year from planting. 


plants proved mostly staminate. 


He had one bear 


GRADUAL AND Secccessru, Progress 1N 


Piantina.—One of the most interesting frag- 
ments of individual history we have lately seen, 
especially as connected with horticultural pur- 
suits, is contained in the following extract, 
which we make from the ‘‘ Notes on Gardens 
and Nurseries,” in the last number of Hovey’s 
Magazine: 

‘© Residence of Jos. Stickney, Esq., Water- 
town.—Strange, indeed, is it, tosee how slight 
a circumstance may change and mould a taste 
fur objects previously of no interest whatever. 
Some years ago, when the taste for the culture 
of that gorgeous flower, the Dablia, was carried 
to a greater extent than now,a gentleman 
whose time was almost incessantly occupied in 
commercial matters, and who possessed only a 


| few square feet of garden, in the rear of his 


dwelling, in the city, was struck with the splen- 
dor of one of the exhibitions of this flower, at 
the rooms of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and at once made up his mind to buy 
Spring came, and they were set 
out ;—they flourished—grew,—and all the au- 
tumn repaid the careful attention of a zealous 
This 
was grand success fora beginner. Another year 
came round, and the dozen sorts were aug- 
mented to fifty, and still the same success.— 
Delighted to find himself so well repaid, (un- 
aware it was entirely owing to that love which 
spared no pains fur the welfare of the plants,) 


| the newest and finest sorts were procured, and 


another season he not only became a compet- 
itor for the prizes, but actually carried some 
of them off! 

But with a few feet of land, already over- 


| filled, there was no room for further additions 
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to his stock, and he must add more or grow a 
less number of plants; the latter could not be 
done, and another hundred feet of ground, 
worth almost as many acres a few miles from 
the city, was added. But now other objects 
divided his attention. The grand displays of 
fruit were so rich and inviting that to be a 
mere admirer would not do: why should not 
success attend the growth of fruit, as well as 
dahlias; there could be no doubt of it. His | 
resolve was made, and the corners were filled 
with young pear trees. On they went, growing, 
thriving, pushing up their vigorous shoots, and 
spreading out their leafy branches, making sad | 
inroads upon the territory of the Mexicans, and 
in fact showing a disposition to dispute all the 
ground they had heretofore occupied. Time 
rolled on, golden fruit hung from their heavily 
laden boughs, and a rich harvest crowned the 
efforts of the cultivator of the city garden. 

And now accompanying him further, we find 
ourselves on a beautiful spot, on the banks of 
the River Charles, in the pretty village of Wa- 
tertown, overlooking its flowing waters on one 
side, and the thickly settled plain on the other, 
Terraces of immence size, covered with trees | 
in full bearing, all the work of half a dozen | 
years, rise one above another, and skirt the | 
river bank. Ascending by several flights of | 
steps, we reach a broad plateau, on which | 
stands the mansion, in the olden style. large, 
capacious, without ornament, but with that es- 
sential of the country house, comfort. It is 
reached from the front by an avenue from the 
Milldam road, and is screened in that direction 
by a grove of gigantic pines, oaks and hickories. 

Such is the residence of Mr. Stickney, who 
was fortunate in purchasing, eight years ago, 
the estate of Madame Hunt, containing about 
thirty-five acres, accessible in 20 minutes by the 
Watertown Branch Railroad, the station being 
within five minutes’ walk. Few places more 
capable of being made a perfect villa residence, 
are to be found in the vicinity; and the posses- 
sion of all this, now under a high state of cul- 
ture, and affording so much enjoyment to its 
owner, has been the result of his admiration of 
a beautiful flower.” 





Tue Enouisn Cras, AND THE ApBLe.—Prof. 
Mapes objects to the position taken by the 
Maine Farmer, that the English Crab isa dis- 
tinct species from the common apple, and that 
the latter did not spring from the former as 
some have supposed, and as Downing and others 
maintained. Scientific authority and facts ap- 
pear fully to establish the entire distinctness of 
thetwo. Thecelebrated English botanist, Ray, 
regarded them as distinct, and later authorities 
have given the following specific characters, 
which show them to be more unlike than many 
others universally admitted as distinct. 
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English Crab.—Leaves ovate, acute, villous 
underneath; styles bald ; fruit acerb, astrin- 
gent, austere. 

Apple Tree.—Leaves ovate-oblong, acumi- 
nate, glabrous; styles villous; fruit more or 
less sweet. 

In accordance with these marked distinctions, 
is the experience of centuries; for the English 
crab has been propagated from seed from t:me 
immemorial, without changing its character, or 
presenting any resemblance to the fine varieties 
of the commonapple. It may be observed that 


| the American crab apple, is totally distinct from 


both. 


Tue Batpwin Aprte in THE Norta.—The 
Granite Farmer furnishes the information that 
in Hanover, N. H., the young Baldwin apple 
trees suffer severely by wioter-killing, and that 
it is found the cultivation of this fruit will have 
to be given up, in that region. It appears to 
succeed best when grafted into full grown trees. 
Perhaps the mode adopted by the most skillful 
nurserymen in cold-wintered Wisconsin would 
be best—that is, to bud the trees instead of 
grafting them, at three or four feet above the 
ground. This answers well there. 


AppLe TREES KILLED By Potasu.—Medicines 
in excess become poisons. The New England 
Farmer mentions the case of an orchard of one 
hundred and six thrifty Baldwins, that were 
washed with a solution of a pound of potash in 
a gallonof water. The owner found in two days 
that he had killed the whole of his beautiful and 
valuable trees. Soap suds or ashes in water, 
are strong enough. Guano isan excellent thing 
for trees, and salt is sometimes good. but it is 
one of the easiest things in the world to kill trees 
with them in excess. 


ProriraBLe Pear TREEs.—Wm. S. Lapham 


| of Macedon, N. Y., has a pear tree of the Vir- 


galieu or White Doyenne pear, standing ina 
corner of his house yard, which is probably over 
25 years old, and which yielded the present 
year fifteen bushels of fine smooth pears, which 
sold on the ground at two and a quarter dollars 
per bushel, or about thirty-four dollars for the 
crop. One hundred and sixty such trees on an 
acre—which of the size of this would not be 
crowded—would at the same rate yield the 
handsome sum of five thousand dollars. If half 
this were the yearly interest, (and crops nearly 
as large as this are often obtained) what would 
be the value of the principal, that is, of one acre 
of such trees. 

Since writing the above, we have been in- 
formed of a still larger crop. Israel Delano, 
of the same neighborhood, gathered from two 
trees of the Virgalieu, forty-two bushels of 
pears, all of which were sold at two and a quar- 
ter dollars per bushel, or 94 dollars for the two. 
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The productiveness of this variety is very 


great, and in Western New-York it succeeds | 
Of late years, however, there have | 


admirably. 
been oceasional indications of the scab and 


cracking, which have rendered this pear worth. | 
less in some eastern portions of the Union, and | 


which, as we observe by Dr. Warder’s Review, 
is beginning to appear in Ohio. Hence the 
prudent planter will not set out this variety ex- 
clusively, but will mix in a good proportion of 
those equally productive sorts, the Flemish 
Beauty, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Vicar of 
Winkfield, &c. 

Tue Ror 1x Grapres.—The following article 
was read at the meeting of the Cincinnati Hor- 
ticultural Society, on the 17th of July, and 
directed to be published: 

From recent and careful investigation, I am 
inclined to believe that the “ rot,” so destruc- 
tive to the Catawba grape in our vineyards, has 
its origin in the same cause that produces the 
‘« mildew,” and is in fact only that disease in 
another form. 

In examinations with a magnifying glass I 
have discovered a small cryptogamous plant or 
fungus, growing on the stem that attaches the 


berry to the stem of the bunch in diseased spe- | 


cimens. This fungus, by obstructing the cireu- 
lation of the sap, causes the berry to assume 
a dark mottled appearance, then to turn black, 
shrivel, and fall off. 

In some bunches all the berries are thus des- 
troyed, in others about half, and in many but 
few. 

Perhaps the ‘‘ speck” or ‘‘ spot” may be at- 
tributed to the same cause 

The *‘ mildew.” as we have generally known 
it, first appears about the time when the grapes 
attain the size of small peas, blighting occasion- 
ally the whole bunch, stem and all—but usu- 
ally only the lower portion of it. 

There is no mistaking the disease, for it cov- 


ers the part affected as if dusted with flour.— | 


In a few days the berry and stem turn black 
and crisp. When the grapes become larger, 


they appear to be better able to resist the influ- | 
ence of mildew, and the part least exposed to | 


the light and air, the stem of the berry, is then 
affected, and the fruit finally destroyed by what 
is termed the ‘‘ rot.” The stem of the bunch, 
being by this time hard and strong, is not in- 


jured, and remains attached to the vine, while | 


the berries fall off. 
These diseases are supposed to be produced 


by sudden changes in the weather from hot to | 


cold, or the reverse—from heavy fogs—from 
warm showers succeeded by a hot sun, with 
but little electricity to purify the air, or wind 
to drive away the noxious exhalations arising 
from the earth. 


vine in a stiff clay soil, retentive of moisture, 


plowing or hoeing of the vineyard in summer. 
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| dew and rot. 
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Experience alone can prove whether any or all 
of these conjectures are right. 

So much for cause and effect; now for the 
remedy. In volcanic countries, where the finest 
grapes are grown, we hear no complaint of mil- 
dew. Perhaps an application of ashes and sul- 
phur to our vineyards, by supplying to our 
limestone land some of the properties of the vol- 
canic soil, might, ic some extent, prevent mil- 
I iherefure recommend as an 
experiment, on a part of the vineyard, a light 
top-dressing of ashes in the spring, before hoe- 
ing; and to scatter flour of sulphur over the 
ground, and a part on the vines, the last week 
in May or the first in June, and again about the 
first week in July. These applications may 
possibly prevent mildew to some extent; they 
can certainly do no harm. Sulphur is freely 
used in vine-houses to destroy mildew on foreign 
grapes, and ashes are strongly recommended 
by one of our most intelligent cultivators, Dr. 
L. Rehfuss,.as a means of supplying to the soil 
the alkalies drawn from it by the grape. 

I have tried sulphur on one square of my 
own vineyard this season, with good effect, al- 
though it was not applied at the proper time. 

I would also recommend to avoid stirring the 
ground after tne first hoeing in April or May, 
to omit high manuring, and to avoid too rigid 
summer pruning, as all or either may, perhaps, 
cause injury to the crop of fruit. 

I make these suggestions with diffidence, be- 
ing aware that I am addressing vine dressers 
of more experience than myself; but I respect- 
fully refer such to my own vineyard for an ex- 
ample of the practical results of my recom- 
mendations to others 

In the culture of our native grapes we have 
much to learn, and it is only by careful and 
judicious experiments that we shall attain the 
right knowledge at last. R. Bucwanan. Cin- 
cinnati, July 17, 1852. 
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Answers ta Correspondents. 


Dauntias.—Thomas R. 
seedling Dahlias shown this year by the English 
growers, have been, Turner's Sir John Frank- 
lin; Bragg’s Miss Matthews, scarlet tipped with 
white of great depth ; Pope’s Lord Byron, rosy 
salmon, new in color; Turrill’s Lady Dalrymple, 
Edwards’ Unanimity, a fancy striped variety ; 


We believe the best 


colors, scarlet and deep yellow. But we ad- 
vise you to wait till they come here ; the chances 
are, Thorburn & Co., of New-York, will have 


| them in the spring. You are not aware per- 


An excess of moisture about the roots of the | haps, that if you write to London for them now, 


: : | as you contemplate, you would have to pay at 
may subject the plant to mildew, as also exces- | J ees © pay 


sive manuring, rigid summer pruning, or deep | 


least $20 or $25 a@ piece for roots of them; on 
acconnt of their being at present only in the 
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hands of the original growers or raisers of them ; 
whilst you will get them here for a dollar each, 
when they come over and are propagated here 
in the spring by the importer. 


HottyHocks.—.4 Gardener. We have no 
doubt, if you grow these from seed, you will 
raise both new and desirable varieties, but you 
should plant a dozen plants of opposite colors 
together in a bed; and next year cross impreg- 
nate them, and from that seed you may expect | 
better flowers, than from what you buy in the | 
seed stores. 


Geraniums.—Frederick 8. Ifyou wish your 
specimen Geranium plants to blow as early as | 
the first week in May, you should put them 
in their blooming pots in December, and not | 
stop them afterwards. 





Those you do not wish 
to bloom till June, you may keep in small pots | 
through the winter, and re-pot the end of Jan- 
uary. In either case, be sparing of water till 
February. 

Cauiceotarta.—T. E. The seed may still | 
be sown, but it would have been better, had | 
you put it in a month ago or so. 


PirrosporumM.—Edward. The common va- | 
riety that you allude to, will live through the 
winter, in a frame covered with shutters over 
the glass, if it is not very damp. 

Winter Butss.—W.T. The earliest bulbs 
you can get into bloom, are the double roman 
and paper white Narcissus, and Van Thol tu- 
lips; and these you may grow in a room.— | 
Lachenalia tri-color, and Hyacinths, you may 
have to follow them. 


Potyeata.—G. You have been keeping this 
too wet, which is the reason the stems turn | 
yellow. 


It is a fine green-house plant, but not 
desirable for your conservatory, which you 
wish to show well in the evening by lamp-light, 
On | 
the other hand, vou will find Epacris impressa, 

much more showy at night than in the day, in | 
that situation. 


Pear Tree.—I. S. Cut back this winter a 
considerable length, say one-third of every one 
of the large branches of your old tree, and | 
then put immediately a load or two of stable | 
manure round it; not close to the stem, but in 
acircle of the diameter that the head of the | 
tree is before you cut it back. Next year you | 


because the flowers become inconspicuons. 


| commended to you. 
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will have fine young wood, and the following 
year fine fruit. We have practiced this with 
the greatest success on very old trees. In the 
spring just turn in the manure or cover it with 
earth. 

Nieut-scenteD Srock.—Jas. Spark. We 
have not seen that delightfully sweet plant, 
‘* Matheola tristis,” or night-scented stock, for 
years. Ina visit to England we found it in al- 
most every green-house. On referring to three 
or four catalogues of our best growers, we do 
not see it. Can any of our correspondents in- 
form us where it is to be met with? Its fra- 
grance in the evening is most exquisite, and it 
is of the easiest culture. 

TuserosEs.—Silas C. When you take up 
your tuberoses, dry them thoroughly in a green- 
house or window exposed to the sun, before 


you put them away. We have no doubt you 


| did not attend to this last year, or else you kept 


them in a damp place. 
RuvBarB.—James. If you put large roots 


into good garden soil, under the stage of your 


| green-house, and cover their crowns over with 
| old boxes or large flower pots, you will have 


rhubarb early in the year, long before you can 
get it out of doors, and much better also for 
pies. 

Fravnciscea.—C. O. T. There are several 
varieties ; the old Franciscea Hopeana, although 
generally treated as a hot-house plant, will bear 
a cold green-house, from which frost is exclud- 
ed; in that situation it will do very well, and 
give its fragrant bloom all the summer, but it 
must be kept very dry in winter. 

Dovste Primrose.—T. B. Your primrose 
and polyanthus will winter much better in 
frames, than they would in your green-house. 


| Doubtless if you have kept them in the latter it 
has been too warm for them. 


But the frames 
should be well covered in severe frost. 

Insects 1n Hot-nousr.—E. B. By nomeans 
veture to syringe the plants with the liquid re- 
We never heard of the 
one you name; but we well remember seeing a 


| house of fine plants, some years ago, burnt up 


by being syringed with a liquid, which the un- 
fortunate gardener had been recommended by 
**a friend ;” and which we found, on examina. 
tion, to be a weak mixture of muriatic acid and 
water. 














